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THE LURE OF THE 
LONDON GALLERIES 


I 
A BIRD IN A GRIMY CAGE 


Sarp the witty Laurence Sterne, “Of all the 
cants that are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, 
the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” 
The reader need fear to find no such source of 
irritation in this volume, for it is in no wise 
intended as a work of criticism. I leave that 
ungrateful task to those who do not hesitate to 
undertake it; there are enough of them without 
the addition of my pen. 

Mine is here a more interesting rdle; I seek 
to direct attention to what is most beautiful and 
most romantic in the great galleries of London 
and, where I can, to suggest how these may 
most pleasurably be visited. 

Do not, therefore, reproach me with my 
omissions! This is not a guide-book, nor a 
catalogue of pictures and sculpture. You will 


choose for yourselves the works of art that 
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please you most in the galleries, and I have set 
down here the things in which I most delight. 
If our tastes should coincide—and, I believe, 
they often will—we may rejoice in our agreement. 
When we differ, let us do so without rancour. 
For, after all, it is this variety in appreciation 
that is one of the chief ingredients of the lure of 
the London galleries. 

It is a commonplace that many of the world’s 
choicest treasures are housed in unlikely re- 
ceptacles. The apple with the finest flavour is 
not that with the most beautiful skin, and rare 
jewels are often kept in modest caskets. So it 
is also with art. One does not judge a painter 
- by his studio, nor may a collection of pictures be 
valued by the building that contains them. 
Who would suppose that the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square—that squat, uninspired 
building, with its grimy, gloomy exterior—con- 
tains the finest collection of the world’s art in 
existence ? Yet this is the case. 

John Ruskin, writing of the National Gallery 
in the middle of last century, said that it was 
“an European jest.” Forty years later he 
called it “the most important collection of 
paintings in Europe.” One can only surmise 
what he would say of it to-day, when it has been 
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enriched with so many priceless works of art, 
most of which he never saw. 

The collection was founded in 1824, when 
thirty-eight pictures belonging to a Mr Anger- 
stein were purchased and exhibited in that 
gentleman’s house. In 1838 the central portion 
of the present building was opened to the public ; 
six rooms only were allocated to the National 
Collection, the others being at the disposal of 
the Royal Academy, which in 1869 moved to 
its present quarters at Burlington House, in 
Piccadilly. Wings have since been added to 
the Gallery, making it one of the largest in the 
world. 

I will not claim that it is in every respect 
the most remarkable collection of pictures in 
existence. This claim might be disputed by the 
Louvre in Paris, the Metropolitan in New York, 
the Uffizi in Florence, the Prado in Madrid, the 
Dresden gallery, and the Hermitage in Petrograd 
—of the last, alas! I must speak by memory 
and not by recent re-acquaintance. In the 
Prado, for example, you are likely in some dark 
corner or on a turn of the stairs to come across 
a masterpiece that in better arranged collections 
would occupy a place of honour; its Velasquez 
pictures are unrivalled. But what rubbish there 
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is in all these galleries, hanging side by side with 
marvels ! 

The supreme merit of the National Gallery 
is that its standard is so uniformly high. The 
inferior pictures may be counted on the fingers 
of one’s hands. Every room is full of delight ; 
every picture worth study and contemplation. 

The first room we come to on entering, just up 
the little flight of stairs past the turnstiles, would 
make the reputation of any gallery. It is full 
of the works of early Italian masters, and among 
them is one of my favourites, a beautiful picture 
called “ The Battle of San Romano,” by Paolo 
Uccello. Do you not agree that it is one of the 
most lovely paintings in existence ? 

Our smoky climate insists that it shall be 
glazed. This is a pity, for only with difficulty can 
we see it without a part at least being obscured 
by reflections in the glass. Were I custodian 
of the Gallery, I should either remove the glass 
and seek in some other manner to protect it 
from damage, or I should place the picture in 
another room where the lighting is more suitable 
for it. However, we must make the best of the 
difficulty we find ourselves in, and by changing 
our chairs we can see the picture bit by bit to 
the best advantage. 
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The subject is an incident of one of the in- 
numerable wars of the Italian republics of the 
fifteenth century. In the spring of 1431 the 
Florentines made an attack upon Lucca. Their 
rival city-state, Siena, hastened to the rescue 
of the Luccans; the allies of Florence were 
Venice and the Pope, of Siena the Duke of Milan 
and Sigismund, King of the Romans. In 1432 
the Sienese were routed in a cavalry engagement 
at San Romano, and it is this victory that Uccello, 
a patriotic Florentine, celebrated in a series of 
pictures, carefully inserting the great captains 
of the time. One of the pictures is preserved 
in the Uffizi; some were temporarily lost. But 
this we are examining is one of them, and there 
is another in the Louvre. 

We see the Florentine knights pressing in 
from the left. Three have spurred ahead and 
are engaging a solitary Sienese, who seeks with 
his mace to avert their sword-thrusts. The 
Florentine commander, mounted on a_ pranc- 
ing white horse, has removed his helmet, 
which is borne by his bare-headed squire at 
his heels. He has put on a magnificent head- 
dress and, sword in hand, leads on his men. 
They follow, their spears ready for action; 
two of them uphold the banner of their leader, 
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ornamented with his badge, the Knot of 
Solomon. 

In the background we see the archers on foot, 
crossing the slope of a hill. Two of them seem 
to be encountering a foe, and a third runs to 
their assistance. The knights are fighting in a 
lane bordered by a beautiful hedge of wild roses. 
Orange-trees, their leafy branches heavy with the 
golden fruit, gleam behind their lances. Upon 
the ground lie helmets and splintered spears, 
and, on the left, the body of a fallen Sienese. 

This prostrate body illustrates Uccello’s ruling 
passion. Measured by rule, the knight is only 
a few inches in length, but, regarded from a 
proper distance, he is of full stature. Uccello 
developed the art of perspective to a degree 
unknown before his time. Fame and wealth 
might have been his, but he preferred to lock 
himself in his house and draw and draw, seeking 
ever to master the art of foreshortening. He 
eagerly studied the plane drawing of circles, 
squares and spheres, ignoring the advice of his 
friend, the sculptor Donatello, who told him to 
leave perspective to the inlay-workers. 

‘This perspective of yours, Paolo,” said the 
sculptor, “is making you desert the known for 
the unknown.” 
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Fortunately for the progress of art, however, 
Uccello disregarded him, to such a point that it 
is related that, when his wife woke in the middle 
of the night and begged him to come to bed and 
repose, he would reply, “ How sweet is_ this 
perspective!’ and continue to experiment. 

His real name was Paolo di Dono; he was 
given the name of “ Uccello” because of his 
love for painting animals and especially birds 
(“ Uccelli”’). But his preoccupation with 
draughtsmanship interfered- with this rival 
hobby, for he became too poor to keep live 
animals as models and had to paint them largely 
from memory. 

Paul “the Bird” was a simple soul, and he 
made two extraordinary mistakes which pro- 
vided his contemporaries with subjects for 
merriment. He painted a portrait of Sir John 
Hawkwood, an English officer in the service of 
the Florentines, showing him mounted on a tall 
horse. Having no model before him and being 
himself no horseman, he made the horse move 
its legs on one side only, “ which,” as a con- 
temporary wrote, “ horses do not naturally do 
or they would fall.” Even this writer, however, 
has to admit that the foreshortening of the horse 
was admirable. 
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Uccello’s other mistake was even funnier. He 
was invited by Donatello to Padua and com- 
missioned to paint some pictures there. He 
thought to fill the corners of an arch with repre- 
sentations of the four elements—earth, air, fire, 
and water. For the earth he painted a mole, for 
water a fish, and for fire a lizard. When he came 
to represent the air, he decided upon a chameleon; 
like Hamlet, he knew “the chameleon’s dish— 
I eat the air.” He desired to paint a chameleon, 
distended with its airy diet. Ignorant of the 
nature of the beast, he followed the legendary 
example of the German professor and “ evolved 
it from his inner consciousness.” He imagined 
it to be a kind of camel, and painted a dromedary 
with its mouth wide open and its middle swollen 
with the air it had swallowed ! 

I sometimes try to think what this naive 
genius would do, if he were suddenly brought 
back to life and confronted with his lovely battle- 
piece here in the National Gallery, in the very 
midst of huge, ungainly, noisy, dirty London. 
Poor Paul “ the Bird,” what would he make of 
it all? Would he not seek, like any other bird, 
to stretch his wings and fly back to his native 
Italy ? 


THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS 


Leonardo da Vinci 


II 
A LUTE-PLAYER AND A FIGHTER 


SUPPOSE we go into the next room, opposite the 
entrance doors. Turning sharply to the right, 
we find ourselves in front of one of the world’s 
most beautiful pictures, ‘The Virgin of the 
Rocks ” by Leonardo da Vinci. 

The distinction of this masterpiece will be 
obvious to all who see it, and one needs no artistic 
training to realise its majesty. In-a landscape 
of rocks and streams, lit by a mysterious grey 
light, the Madonna kneels, looking down at St 
John. On the right an angel holds the infant 
Christ, above whose head the Virgin’s left hand 
is extended in maternal blessing. Clusters of 
flowers bloom at their feet, and peace broods over 
all. 

Leonardo is one of the greatest figures who 
have graced the world. A supreme artist, both 
in painting and in sculpture, he was at the same 
time a scientist, geographer, architect, mathe- 


matician, anatomist, and astronomer. He gave 
B 17 
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to all these arts a new impulse that helped to 
revive them and to set them on the way to 
modern achievement. He was responsible also 
for some remarkable experiments with flying- 
machines. We are concerned here, of course, 
only with his paintings, and it is sufficient 
testimony to his importance as a pioneer to say 
that both Michelangelo and Raphael owe much 
to Leonardo, who was already in his prime when 
they were first learning to hold a pencil. 

His life was a romance. He was born near 
Florence, the natural son of a Florentine notary 
of importance, Ser Piero da Vinci. His mother 
was soon married to another man, but young 
Leonardo was brought up in his father’s house, 
with no less than eleven half-brothers and sisters. 
At the old man’s death, fifty-two years later, 
Leonardo had difficulties about the estate with 
his surviving relatives, but his youth seems to 
have been passed happily enough in their 
company. 

He early showed a talent for the fine arts. 
Music, conversation, drawing and sculpture 
came naturally to him. His father showed some 
sketches he had made to Verrocchio, the artist, 
who gladly accepted the boy as a pupil. It was 
not long before he outstripped his master, and 
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an old legend tells that Verrocchio, confronted 
with a masterpiece of the boy’s, swore never 
to paint again. This may or may not be true, 
but the fact remains that Leonardo’s wonder- 
ful talent was immediately recognised by his 
contemporaries. Among his personal friends 
were two young men who to-day are nearly as 
famous as he, Botticelli and Perugino. And all 
the time his mind was full of mechanical projects ; 
he planned canals, tunnels, and machines of every 
kind. He was, moreover, no mere student; for 
we know that he delighted in the pleasures of 
Florentine society. 

A trait that must commend him to the modern 
mind is his kindness to animals. It is credibly 
related of him that he would purchase cages of 
birds for the pleasure of releasing them and 
watching them fly away. Such humane feelings 
are remarkable in one who lived in those days of 
violence and heedlessness. 

One day he decided, so the story goes, to paint 
a Medusa that would frighten all beholders. In 
order to achieve this end, he filled his room with 
every kind of fearsome animal—bats, crickets, 
lizards, locusts, serpents. So engrossed was he 
in his work that he never noticed the appalling 
stench that these animals, dead and _ alive, 
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produced ; but the result justified his researches, 
for the Medusa was so terrible of aspect that, an 
old chronicler observes, ‘‘ it seemed to poison the 
air with its fiery breath.” 

Doubtless he used this opportunity also to 
study the nature of the insects; physiology 
always interested him. He was indeed accused 
in later years of “ body-snatching ” for the pur- 
pose of anatomical study, and this charge 
brought him into disfavour with one of the 
Popes, his patron. 

He excelled as a musician. When Ludovico 
Sforza became Duke of Milan in 1494, Leonardo 
went to play before him. He designed a silver 
lute, shaped like a horse’s head and fitted with 
devices that sweetened the sound. On this he 
improvised, being, it is said, the most skilful 
musician at the court. The Duke, delighted 
with his performance, commissioned him to make 
various paintings. 

To celebrate the accession of Leo X. as Pope, 
Leonardo invented a kind of toy, the survivals 
of which we still see in the streets. He took 
wax and moulded it in the shape of various 
animals, blew them full of air and made them 
fly through the air until they were empty and 
fell to the ground. Once also he took the 
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intestines of a sheep and, with the aid of a 
blacksmith’s bellows, blew them up so that they 
filled the entire room, astonishing the simpler 
personages of his day. 

Leonardo’s fame increased as he grew older, 
until he was known throughout the courts of 
Europe. But in those times a prince’s pro- 
tection was sometimes dangerous, since, when 
a rival seized or succeeded to the throne, he 
would make it his concern to drive out those 
courtiers whom he considered friendly to the 
other party. Great artists were generally con- 
sidered as, so to speak, “ outside politics,’ but 
nevertheless Leonardo more than once had to 
flee a city in which he was busy painting. 

In the end he was attracted by the offers of 
King Francis of France, and went to live and 
work at Amboise, in the Loire country, where, 
in 1519, he died at the ripe age of 67. There is 
a tradition that he died in the arms of the King, 
but, although this appears to be unfounded, it is 
beyond doubt that Francis was deeply affected 
by the death of so mighty a man. Leonardo, 
indeed, may justly be said to have incarnated 
the spirit of the Renaissance, of which he was so 
important a figure. 

He was not the only genius of his family ; 
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Vasari, the chronicler of the Italian painters, 
devotes some pages to Piero, Leonardo’s nephew. 
This youth was a child of extraordinary artistic 
promise. An astrologer predicted that he would 
be a genius but would die young. Il Vinci, as 
the boy began to be called, died at the age of 
twenty-two, after having shown many signs of 
following his uncle’s eminent example. How 
much the world lost by his death can never 
be known, but, if Vasari is to be believed, the 
name of Vinci would have been as greatly 
distinguished by this youth as by the immortal 
Leonardo. 

There is only one man who can compete 
with Leonardo as a universal genius, and he is 
Michelangelo, whose wonderful but unfinished 
“Entombment” hangs in Room 29. There was 
bitter rivalry between the two in their lifetime ; 
their natures were different, and so was the 
manner of their mutual dislike. 

Leonardo was a laughing youth to whom the 
world was nothing but a series of easy problems. 
Michelangelo, nearly a quarter of a century his 
junior, saw it rather as a great mountain of 
stone through which a way might be blasted by 
force and skill. Each won eternal fame, but how 
differently ! 
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Michelangelo was no lute-player, no contriver of 
ingenius toys, no designer of airships, no seeker 
after occult wisdom. He attacked his pro- 
blems as a man confronts a foe; he was quick- 
tempered, and easily made enemies and as easily 
lost friends and patrons. It was enough for 
him to succeed in the main task—he rarely 
troubled, or was permitted, to finish off his 
masterpieces. 

That broken nose of his stamps him as a 
fighter. He was a boy when he sustained this 
injury, a pupil of Ghirlandaio, in the garden of 
Lorenzo de Medici’s palace. A youth named 
Torrigiano was working there too, and he and 
Michelangelo hated each other. No doubt their 
rivalry fanned their dislike, for both were gifted 
in the extreme. One day they came to blows 
and Torrigiano struck the other a blow in the 
face, which broke his nose. The aggressor had 
to flee from Lorenzo’s wrath ; he worked in 
Rome for the Pope, turned soldier and acquitted 
himself bravely, returned to sculpture and visited 
England, and then went to Spain, where he fell 
under the displeasure of the authorities and died 
of spleen and starvation. 

Michelangelo, more fortunate, remained quietly 
in Florence until the death of Lorenzo. The 
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failure of the latter’s son, Piero, to govern with 
equal skill, made the artist ride away to Bologna, 
for fear of the disasters that threatened his 
native city. After a year he returned, but soon 
went off again, this time to Rome. But he 
pined for Florence, and five years later we find 
him there again, transforming a ruined and 
discarded block of marble into his wonderful 
statue of David. This and other work made 
him famous throughout Italy, and the Pope 
Julius II. sent for him and commissioned him 
to make his tomb. For a whole winter Michel- 
angelo chose suitable blocks of marble in the 
Carrara hills but, when he returned to Rome, 
he quarrelled with Julius and left the city 
precipitately. 

The Pope and the artist became reconciled 
afterwards, and Michelangelo made a colossal 
bronze effigy of the pontiff for Bologna. Then 
the two men returned to Rome, and Michelangelo 
was entrusted with the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. He completed it at the expense of his 
health, for he soon dismissed all his assistants 
and carried out the task single-handed. He 
would not allow even the Pope to watch him at 
work, and it is credibly asserted that when 
Julius entered the chapel one day to see how the 
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ceiling was progressing, Michelangelo dropped his 
brushes and paints so near the Pope’s head that 
the latter wisely beat a retreat. 

The chapel finished, the artist set himself once 
more to work on the tomb. But Julius died, 
and Leo X., his successor, persuaded Michelangelo 
to postpone the task and undertake instead 
the adornment of a church in Florence. The 
artist’s irascible nature soon rebelled against 
the orders of the Pope, and the contract was 
rescinded. 

The rest of Michelangelo’s life was passed in 
Rome and Florence in the midst of perpetual 
civil upheavals ; his quick temper caused him to 
quarrel with every patron and every rival painter 
and sculptor. He died at last in 1564, eighty- 
nine years old, worn out with battle, lasting 
triumphs and temporary defeats. 

He died philosophically, commenting that “ if 
life has pleased us, death is a work from the hand 
of the same Master and ought not to displease 
us.” His thoughts were always rather of this 
nature—pungent on the surface, but in fact 
long-suffering. His bitter wit held to the end. 
A Pope wished to have the “Last Judgment ” 
in the Sistine Chapel altered. “ Tell him,” said 
the artist, “that this change is easily made. 
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Let him alter the world, and the pictures will 
alter themselves.” 

What would have happened, I wonder, had he 
accepted the Turkish Sultan’s invitation to go to 
Constantinople and build a bridge across the 
Golden Horn? Would the Turks have permitted 
the moody genius, his task achieved, to depart in 
peace, or would some terrible punishment for his 
inevitable insubordination have been inflicted 
upon him? We cannot know, for he never left 
Italy. 

His “ Entombment”’ is characteristic of the 
man. The tall, assertive figures with their bold 
colouring, the studied poses, the commanding 
majesty of the conception—all has the rhythm 
and the mastery that are of the nature of this 
artist. One has only to see this beautiful paint- 
ing to recognise it as the work of the sculptor of 
David and Moses and the other masterpieces that 
are among the greatest treasures of his native 
land. The very fact that it is unfinished is 
typical of Michelangelo. But in its incomplete- 
ness it is immeasurably greater than the most 
finished labours of most of his successors. It 
is an early work, but we have the artist’s own 
confession in his old age that “I was a better 
artist in my youth than I am now.” 
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Leonardo was a lute-player, a torch in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages; but Michelangelo 
was the incarnation of the music that sprang 
from the lute and of the elemental strife that the 
torch revealed. 


III 
THE CONSUMMATE ARTIST 


How rich with genius was medieval Italy! In 
the year 1483, when Leonardo was just becoming 
known and Michelangelo was yet a child, a new 
star rose in the artistic firmament. On the 
Good Friday of that year there was born to the 
painter Giovanni Santi (a Madonna by whom is 
to be seen in this Gallery) a son whom he called 
Raphael and who was shortly to become one of 
the greatest painters in the history of the world— 
the consummate craftsman of all time. The 
father died when the boy was only eleven years 
old and never lived to know how far his off- 
spring outstripped him in talent and genius. 
Nevertheless the boy’s precocity and skill were 
so marked that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century we already find him working in the 
studio of the famous Perugino. 

He was a curious youth, was this Raphael. 
For one thing, he could adopt the style of which- 


ever master was teaching him; many of his 
28 
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early pictures are exactly like Perugino’s, but 
with an added grace and promise of perfection. 
He soon learned of the achievements of Leonardo 
and Michelangelo, then at the height of their 
rivalry, and made his way to Florence, where he 
followed one painter after another, taking from 
each whatever was best in his work. Indeed, 
were all the works of his mighty predecessors 
and contemporaries lost, we might still find in 
Raphael’s work all that up to his time had been 
excellent in the art. Just as in a Pharaoh’s 
tomb are buried the greatest achievements of 
an age, so in Raphael’s pictures is contained all 
that the masters had to teach. 

The fame of the young man spread through 
Italy—one may imagine artists and their patrons 
speaking of him as a young man who could 
achieve anything to which he set his mind. 
Even Diirer, the German artist, corresponded 
with him, and the two exchanged drawings and 
paintings. A distant relative in the service of 
the Pope Julius II. managed to obtain for him 
permission to decorate some of the rooms in the 
Vatican; the overjoyed Raphael at once left 
Florence for Rome. 

He became much in request among wealthy 
patrons, and in the early years of the century we 
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find him at Siena, back at Urbino, his birthplace, 
and at Florence again. It was at Urbino that he 
painted the beautiful “ Vision of a Knight ” that 
is to be seen here. 

It is essentially a young man’s picture; the 
design is so simple and the symbolism so direct. 
A knight, only a boy, is asleep under a bay-tree, 
which betokens the honours he hopes one day to 
achieve, for the bay was used to make garlands 
to crown illustrious heads. On the one side of 
the sleeping youth is a female figure offering him 
a sword and a missal, the weapon and the solace 
of a Christian soldier. But on the other side is 
another woman with a sprig of myrtle in her 
hand, the reward of civic virtue. Which will 
the youth choose, or will he try to attain both ? 
In the background we see the town, the castle 
and the river of his native town. It is a charm- 
ing study of youthful ambition and yearning. 

About this time Raphael painted a Crucifixion 
for a Sicilian monastery, the fate of which 
deserves mention here. The boat that was 
carrying the picture to Sicily was wrecked, and 
everything in it lost except this one precious 
object, which floated on the waves to Genoa. 
It was found to be uninjured; the super- 
stitious monks decided that its . preservation 
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was miraculous and, when the picture at last 
reached its destination, it was regarded as a 
divine work. 

Raphael was less of a pioneer than Leonardo 
and possessed of a more equable temperament 
than Michelangelo ; his life was correspondingly 
calmer. He died, moreover, when he was only 
thirty-seven, in the prime of life, and thus 
escaped the many sorrows that must have 
mingled with his triumphs had he survived 
longer. 

He had time, however, to show evidence of 
many-sided talent as an architect and a sculptor. 
As an architect, he never really passed the stage 
of imitation, though doubtless his original genius 
would finally have manifested itself. In sculpture 
he designed several beautiful statues, but it is 
probable that he never himself worked in marble, 
contenting himself with preparing clay models. 
He worked in silver, and in 1515 was appointed 
by the Pope Leo X. to the charge of all excava- 
tions near Rome. 

It is a curious witness to his fame that he 
was once officially approached for a remedy for 
smoky chimneys! His extraordinary variety of 
styles and his consummate skill are the basis 
of his fame. He died in Rome on Good Friday, 
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1520, exactly thirty-seven years from the day of 
his birth. 

Besides the “ Vision of a Knight,” the National 
Gallery is fortunate in the possession of another 
of his greatest masterpieces, the Ansidei Madonna, 
a beautiful altar-piece, wherein John the Baptist, 
barefoot and long-haired from the desert, and a 
saintly bishop are seen on either side of the infant 
Saviour and His mother. Their throne stands 
on the terrace of a palace, open to the country- 
side behind. 

The Gallery possesses four other priceless 
Raphaels—five, if we include the famous portrait 
of Pope Julius II., the patron of this painter, of 
Michelangelo and indeed of all the great artists 
of the age. Beautiful in design and colour as 
this portrait is, we cannot be certain that it is 
really the work of the master. 

Before I turn to other subjects, let me recall 
the charming old story of Raphael and the 
French King, Francis I. The latter became the 
possessor of one of the artist’s pictures, which he 
had long sought. So generously did he reward 
Raphael that the painter insisted on presenting 
him with another of his works. Francis accepted 
it with the graceful compliment that a great 
artist, like Raphael, stood on an equality with 
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princes and would share their immortality. 
This royal prophecy has come true: Raphael 
will still be remembered though every medieval 
king be forgotten. 

Another supreme artist, Sandro Botticelli, 
must be permitted to share with him one side of 
his mighty talent—the challenge of youth to 
mortal suffering. There is a happiness about all 
Botticelli’s pictures that attracts the visitor to 
any gallery where his works are exhibited. One 
feels through them the joy of life, the sunshine 
of inspiration, a glorious content with everything 
that is dear to man. And this reflects the soul 
of the painter himself. Those smiling satyrs in 
his “ Mars and Venus” are not more gay than 
Botticelli himself was, the angels in his ‘“* Madonna 
with Angels”? not more grateful for the gift of 
pleasant contemplation. 

Botticelli lived in an age when men took their 
affairs not too seriously—the golden age of 
Lorenzo de Medici. For this grandee, whose 
word was law and taste in Florence, young 
Botticelli painted many pictures, after he had 
left the goldsmith to whom he was at first 
apprenticed. Then Pope Sixtus IV. heard of 
him and sent for him to Rome, where he worked 
for a time, spending all his money “by living 
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improvidently, as his custom was,” in the words 
of an old writer. 

Botticelli was notorious, even in those care-free 
days, for his light-heartedness. There is a famous 
story of his taking a picture by his pupil Biagio, 
representing a Madonna with angels about her, 
and fixing to their heads red paper caps, such as 
the Florentines then wore. Poor Biagio came to 
see his picture with a man who had purchased 
it and who, being in the secret, professed not to 
see the caps. When Biagio went away again 
with his patron, Botticelli removed the hats, and 
so his pupil never understood why he had so 
strange a hallucination. This simple little folly 
typifies the atmosphere in which Botticelli sur- 
rounded his work. 

Another story, recorded in Vasari, tells how a 
weaver came to live next door to Botticelli and 
exasperated him with the noise of his looms and 
the shaking of the treadles. When the artist 
complained, the weaver said he would do what 
he liked in his own house. 

Botticelli made no reply, but he placed a huge 
boulder on the roof of his house, which was higher 
than his neighbour’s, in such a position that 
it threatened to fall and crush the weaver’s 
quarters. To the man’s terrified expostulations, 
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Botticelli replied that he too would do what he 
hiked in his own house. And thus he achieved 
his end. | 

In his later years he showed signs of the gra- 
vity that so often is hidden under a laughing 
nature, and became an adherent of Savonarola, 
the monk who for a time ruled Florence as 
the president of a heavenly republic. He also 
absorbed the mystical genius of Dante, and made 
many illustrations to his “ Inferno,” and wrote a 
commentary on that work. 

Worthy to be ranked with him, both as a 
painter and as a sweet nature, is Andrea del 
Sarto, whose portrait of a sculptor (No. 690), 
sometimes supposed to be a self-portrait, is one 
of the gems of the collection. 

Andrea is the hero of one of the most human 
tragedies in the world’s history. He was a 
youth of exquisite talent and marvellous promise, 
but, just when his work was bringing him fame, 
he fell in love with a beautiful young widow 
and married her. She sat as a model for every 
female figure he afterwards painted, so that 
her face is preserved for us here in Andrea’s 
Madonna (No. 17). The King of France sent for 
her husband, and he travelled to that country, 
where he was generously received and given 
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magnificent commissions. But a letter came 
from his wife, calling him back, and he hurried 
away, vowing to return. His love, however, 
proved too strong for him, and he never went 
back to France, much to the anger of his patron 
and to his own material loss. 

If we may believe certain accounts, his beau- 
tiful wife was not always faithful to him, and 
besides the demands she made upon his time, his 
talents, and his opportunities, she caused him the 
torments of jealousy. Browning, the poet, has 
pictured Andrea talking to her as he paints 
her. He tells her that he might have rivalled 
the three gods of Italian painting—Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael—but he has chosen 
the easier path to happiness, to be with her. It 
is.a beautiful story, and a great tragedy. 

Let us pass on to the works of the brothers 
Bellini, painters whose skill has not always in 
modern times been appreciated at its true value. 
Giovanni and Gentile were Venetians, the sons 
of a famous painter, Jacopo Bellini. The Sultan 
of Turkey saw some of the brothers’ works in 
the collection of the Venetian ambassador to 
Constantinople, and sent for the artists. 

Giovanni stayed behind, but Gentile travelled 
to the Turkish Court and painted there the 
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magnificent portrait of him that hangs here. 
“¢ Tf the art of portraiture were not forbidden by 
Mohamedan law,” says an old chronicler, “ the 
Sultan would never have let him go away.” As 
it was, Mohamed II. loaded him with honours 
and would have kept him with him for a long 
time. But one day, Bellini having painted the 
beheading of St John the Baptist, the Sultan, 
with the air of a connoisseur, assured him that 
he had made serious mistakes. The artist ex- 
pressed surprise, and Mohamed had a slave 
beheaded in his presence to show him where he 
had gone wrong. 

This ghastly sight so unsettled the painter’s 
mind, as well it might, that he begged to be 
allowed to return to his own country. The 
Sultan placed with his own hands a chain of 
gold round Bellini’s neck and wrote to Venice 
a glowing letter about him. The Venetians, 
grateful for the glory he had brought them with 
the mighty potentate of the East, awarded him a 
pension for life, and esteemed him the greatest 
of their citizens. 

In celebrating Bellini’s fame, we must not 
forget his brother’s work. Fortunately we are 
in no danger of doing so in the National Gallery, 
for we have before us there Giovanni Bellini’s 
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portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano, one of 
the most striking pictures in existence. Fortu- 
nate was Loredano to be painted by this artist, 
for otherwise he would have but a small niche in 
the halls of fame. As it is, he is and will remain 
one of the best-known men who ever lived, for 
all who have once stood before this portrait will 
remember it to the end of their days. 

Fifty years after Gentile Bellini’s birth another 
great artist was born near Venice and in the 
boundaries of that republic—the painter Tiziano 
Vecelli, whom we know as Titian. He even 
became the Bellinis’ pupil—first Gentile’s, then 
Giovanni’s — though, as many other geniuses 
have been, he was an idle student, and he was 
soon dismissed by his masters as not worth the 
trouble he caused. He soon took himself in 
hand, however, and before long we find him 
superintendent of the Venetian public buildings, 
which he helped to decorate. He rose high in 
the service of his State, and became at last its 
ambassador in foreign countries, charged with 
personal missions to reigning monarchs. 

His fame extended through Europe, and in 
Spain especially he was honoured by the Court. 
The story is told that Titian one day, while 
sketching the Roman Emperor, dropped his 
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pencil. Charles V. hastened to pick it up, 
declaring, to the ill-disguised fury of his proud 
and jealous nobles, that it was a fitting thing for 
an emperor to wait upon so mighty an artist as 
the Venetian. 

The painter lived for nearly a hundred years, 
a great age in days when the average span of life 
was shorter than in ours; he was an incessant 
worker, and thus his pictures are to be found all 
over the world, everywhere treasured by their 
fortunate possessors. We have no less than six 
in the National Gallery, and four more that are 
sometimes ascribed to him but whose authen- 
ticity is doubtful. The most famous of them is 
the wonderful ‘“ Bacchus and Ariadne,” the 
colours of which are still supreme among the 
world’s art treasures. We see forsaken Ariadne 
on her island, rescued by the young god of wine 
and inspiration, who springs from his leopard- 
drawn chariot towards her. Behind him comes 
his train of nymphs and satyrs, with old Silenus 
marshalling them. A delicate touch of lightness 
is given by the strutting faun in the foreground 
and the little dog. 

A whole book might be written on this picture 
alone—its colouring, its design, and the inspira- 
tion it has afforded to generations of artists. It 
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was one of the first acquisitions of the National 
Gallery, being purchased in 1826; the good 
taste that has blessed the collection from the 
beginning was never shown to better advan- 
tage than in the acquisition of this glorious 
masterpiece. 


IV 
THE NORTH TAKES A HAND 


THERE came a time when the colder lands of the 
North began to compete with the sunshine of 
the South in the production of great art. There 
is an admirable gathering of works of the early 
Flemish schools, for example, in the National 
Gallery, and we must not linger too long before 
the Italians’ bright colours, lest we grow too 
weary of loveliness to appreciate the wonders 
that remain. 

One of the greatest treasures of the collection 
is John van Eyck’s portrait of John Arnolfino 
and his wife. They stand there in the foreground, 
quaintly beautiful in their ugliness, her hand 
resting on his, His other hand is raised in a 
gesture of welcome. So spruce and clean is 
their house that they may walk there, we 
observe, in their stockinged feet, and John’s 
wooden pattens lie where he stepped out of 
them. The room is typical of the heavy Nether- 


landish style of decoration, but its heaviness 
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is set off by the painter by a most ingenious 
device. 

A little round wall-mirror at the back reflects 
the scene with proper distortion and reveals not 
only the Arnolfino couple but two other char- 
acters, doubtless the guests they are greeting, 
who are invisible to us. A typically Flemish 
feature, fondness of animals, is shown by the 
small dog that frisks in the foreground. The 
picture is charming in its simplicity and its 
freshness. Another characteristic trait — the 
love for detail—is shown in the ten tiny panels 
in the frame of the mirror. 

So fresh is it, in fact, that one might think it 
a work of modern times, and it is difficult to 
realise that it is one of the first masterpieces of 
European painting. Jan van Eyck and his elder 
brother, Huybrecht (Hubert), may be called the 
founders of oil-painting as we know it. 

Before their time tempera was the great 
medium for painting, and yolks of egg was 
the substance that held the colours together. 
Varnish and oil were used only to protect the 
surface of the finished work, but the Van Eycks 
discovered that these might be made the founda- 
tion of the pigments. The picture of Arnolfino 
and his wife is 500 years old, yet as bright and 
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clear to-day as when it was painted. The Van 
Eycks worked fifty years before Leonardo da 
Vinci, and he and all the great Italian masters 
owe them much of their technical skill. 

The work of the brothers is, therefore, to be 
admired both for its historical value and for 
its intrinsic beauty. Without the Van Eycks 
European art could never have attained its 
glory. They laid the foundation of a technique 
upon which the others built. 

I have found the following story in an old 
book about painting, and reproduce it here for 
what it is worth, on which question I will say 
nothing. It is interesting, however, as showing 
the place that the Van Eycks hold in the history 
of art :— 

“The discovery of painting in oil-colours soon 
led to a most cruel murder. Dominico Beccafumi 
[a picture of his, ‘Esther before Ahasuerus,’ 
is in the Gallery] had been taught this great 
secret by Antonio of Messina, who had gained it 
not very fairly from John van Eyck. Beccafumi 
imparted it to Andrea del Castagno [whose 
“ Crucifixion” may also be seen here], and the 
latter, eager to be the sole possessor of such a 
treasure, assassinated his friend and benefactor. 
The unsuspecting Beccafumi, wounded to death, 
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was carried to his comrade’s apartment and 
actually breathed his last in the arms of his 
murderer. Andrea, now fearless of a rival in 
the art, flourished without suspicions, and lived 
long, loaded with riches and honours. On his 
death-bed, however, the horrors of guilt overtook 
him; he made public confession of his crime, 
and died justly execrated by his fellow-citizens.” 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Low 
Countries were closely in touch with political 
and thus with artistic movements in the rest of 
Europe, and we find Flemish and Dutch art 
keeping pace with the advances of the great 
Italians. What is more, these Northerners tem- 
pered the suavity of the sunlit South with an 
intellectual criticism that in some cases became 
closely akin to satire. We shall see later how 
the Dutch school of the seventeenth century 
manifested these traits, but it will be interesting 
to note that even in the century before a refresh- 
ing note of humour was present. 

Typical of this trait is the work of Pieter 
Brueghel, whose “‘ Adoration of the Kings ”’ is 
one of the gems of the Gallery. His Madonna, 
her attendants, and the Kings themselves are not 
the idealised creatures of Florence and Rome: 
they are sturdy Flemish peasant types. If we 
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look at the two faces of the onlookers in the 
background on the right we see human types 
that would have shocked the debonair taste 
of the Popes and princes of Italy. Hogarth 
himself has not caricatured humanity more 
amusingly. 

We may come now to the later glories of the 
Low Countries’ art—the period of Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The National Gallery is very rich 
in examples of these great masters’ work. 

Peter Paul Rubens shares with Titian the 
title of the “grand old man” of European 
painting. He was fortunate enough to live in 
days when art was treasured and a great painter 
might wander in honour and safety throughout 
the capitals of the Continent. Such was his 
fame that, like Titian, he was employed also as a 
diplomatic envoy. What could be easier than 
for this great man, when decorating an imperial 
apartment or taking the likeness of a royal per- 
sonage, to discuss high affairs of State with his 
host and thus pave the way for later diplomatic 
converse? One of his missions was to Charles I. 
of England, who in 1630 conferred a knighthood 
on him, thus making him Sir Peter Rubens. 

Like Titian again, he travelled far and wide, 
always working with incredible industry. His 
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canvases, like his energy, were on a large scale. 
“The large size of a picture,” he said, “ gives us 
painters courage to represent our ideas with the 
utmost freedom and realism.” 

To the modern eye some of his pictures lack 
the delicacy to which we are accustomed, but 
their skill, their marvellous colouring, and their 
tremendous vigour have never been surpassed. | 

Ruskin said of him, “‘ I have never spoken and 
I will never speak of Rubens but with the most 
reverential feeling ; and whatever imperfections 
in his art may have resulted from his unfortu- 
nate want of seriousness and incapability of true 
passion, his calibre of mind was originally such 
that I believe the world may see another Titian 
and another Raphael before it sees another 
Rubens.” We may disagree with Ruskin’s Vic- 
torian condemnation of Rubens’ alleged defects, 
but we must share his admiration of the master’s 
all-embracing ability. 

The “ Abduction of the Sabine Women” is a 
typical example of Rubens’ classical style. 
Before a background of arches and dome the 
Roman soldiers are carrying off the struggling 
Sabine women. Some of the Romans are on 
horseback; others have dismounted and are 
rushing through the frightened crowd. King 
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Romulus, high on a pedestal, overlooks the 
confusion. 

Once again in this magnificent canvas we see 
the sturdy Northern reaction against Italian 
prettiness. These “Sabine women ” are no Floren- 
tine beauties, languishing in a satyrs’ paradise ; 
they are healthy, large-limbed Flemish farm-wives. 

London is fortunate also in possessing Rubens’ 
portrait of Susanne Fourment among its thirty- 
odd examples of his work. Susanne was the 
artist’s sister-in-law, but, as we see her in this 
picture, she might almost be a lady of our own 
times. Her “ picture-hat,” with the white 
ostrich feather, might well be worn by a fashion- 
able woman of to-day. It is hard to believe that 
the portrait was painted over three centuries 
ago, when life was very different from what it is 
now, and Shakespeare’s heroines were Susanne’s 
contemporaries. 

Rembrandt must come next for our admiration, 
the great artist whose genius still stands as 
supreme in its own class as it did in his own day. 
His whole career is epitomised in the noble 
collection in this Gallery. We see him as a 
young man and in his old age ; other portraits 
show his friends and the types around him that 
he loved to paint. 
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He was, his contemporaries tell us, “ singular 
in his conduct, fond of low company, and, in his 
appearance, slovenly.” This description we can 
see from his self-portraits to be largely true. 
He was also obstinate and whimsical in little 
things, in a way that great men often are. 

We hear, for example, that he had a pet monkey 
to which he was much attached. One day he 
was painting a wealthy family when the news 
came that his pet was dead. Rembrandt at 
once had the corpse brought in and, to the horror 
of his human sitters, began to draw it in upon 
their canvas. The father threatened to with- 
draw the commission if the artist persisted in 
this strange fancy; Rembrandt, taking no notice 
of his complaints, went on outlining the dead 
ape. Finally the family departed in dudgeon, 
and Rembrandt carried out his sudden purpose 
at the expense of his fee. 

The Gallery is fortunate also in possessing 
some of his finest Biblical paintings. It is not 
clear whether the “‘ Woman Bathing” is to be 
included among these, for, while she may be a 
study for Susannah, she may equally well be 
a portrait of Rembrandt’s beloved mistress, 
Hendrickje Stoffels, the peasant girl who was 
long his companion and who, to the scandal of 
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his puritanical countrymen, bore him a daughter. 
The “ Woman taken in Adultery ” is a wonderful 
exercise in light and shade, just as the portraits 
are psychological studies of unparalleled insight 
and ability. 

Not for nothing has Rembrandt been called 
“‘the Shakespeare of Holland,” for in him we 
recognise another manifestation of that universal 
intelligence that in our own countryman was 
expressed in words and in Rembrandt is set out 
in paint. We want to linger before every one of 
his masterpieces and revel in its harmonies of 
line and colour: each one of them is a whole 
world in itself. 

The famous portrait of the “Old Lady,” for 
example (No. 1675), with her shrunken face set 
off by the full white ruff around her neck, makes 
its subject as familiar to us as if we had known 
her all our lives. Who indeed has not known 
just such a dame? The whole story of her life 
might be told from the portrait—every wrinkle 
being a chapter in it. 

I wonder if any one else has noticed a re- 
markable instance of clairvoyance exhibited 
by Rembrandt in the National Gallery? His 
picture of the “‘ Jewish Rabbi ” is, I am prepared 
to state on oath, the living image of Mr Lytton 
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Strachey, whose books ‘‘ Eminent Victorians ” 
and ‘‘ Queen Victoria ” made such a stir a year 
or two ago. The date on the canvas is 1657, so 
Rembrandt seems to have been looking nearly 
two hundred and seventy years ahead ! 


V 
THREE DUTCHMEN AND A PEEP-SHOW 


Arter the heavy artillery of Rubens and the 
tremendous intensity of Rembrandt, some may 
find a relief in turning to the gentler genius of 
Vermeer, an artist who combined in his work all 
their detail and seriousness with a love of colour 
and freshness that are reminiscent of the mighty 
Italians. 

Johannes Vermeer—or Van der Meer, if you 
prefer—was born and lived and died at Delft. 
His pictures are so rare that any specimens are 
extremely valuable. The reason for their scarce- 
ness is curious, and a sad reproach to his con- 
temporaries. At his death, his fame was so 
small that many of his paintings were palmed 
off as the works of other artists ; consequently, 
when his genius came to be appreciated for its 
own sake—a hundred years or so after he died 
—the world found that the works definitely 
attributed to him numbered only about thirty. 


We must consider ourselves fortunate, therefore, 
61 
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in having an opportunity to study even two at 
the National Gallery. 

The “Lady Standing at the Virginals” is 
remarkable for the richness of its tones and the 
skill with which Vermeer has depicted the warm 
glow of the morning sun pouring through the 
window. A young girl, demure and plump, is 
standing at the virginals—an instrument so 
named on account of its suitability for girls—in 
an attitude of contemplation, as if about to 
begin her morning practice. Above the virginals 
hang a painting of Cupid and a tiny landscape. 
Vermeer rarely dated his paintings, and it is 
difficult to ascertain the period of this picture. 
It seems probable, however, that it was, together 
with the other study, executed towards the end 
of his short life—he was born in 1632 and died at 
forty-three—when he had fully developed his 
gentle and delicate style. 

The other Vermeer is a similar study except 
that in this painting the young lady is seated at 
the virginals, and faces in the other direction. 
Although full of the odd charm of the Dutch 
School, it is not so gay and cheerful as the picture 
I last described. The reason is the absence of 
sunlight. Nevertheless it is a masterly painting, 
full of clever detail, and we must pay attention 
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to the skill with which the folds of the girl’s 
skirt are painted. A touch of bright colouring 
is found on the open lid of the instrument upon 
which, as in the other picture, there is painted 
a landscape scene. Like most Dutch artists, 
Vermeer liked to paint pictures within his 
pictures. 

Which is the most famous landscape in the 
world ? We must remember that our choice is 
more limited than in other branches of paint- 
ing, for the painting of a country scene for its 
own sake is a comparatively late development 
of art. All early painters used such scenes, 
when they used them at all, only as a setting, 
more often a background, for their human sub- 
jects. Diirer has been called the originator of 
landscape painting in the sense that we know 
it; he was followed by Claude, Corot, and others 
among whom English painters in particular 
excelled. 

This is natural enough, for England is, or was 
until the recent enormous increase of cheap cot- 
tages, factories, main roads, and railways, the 
most beautiful country in the world; I have 
myself counted twenty different shades of green, 
for example, on a single occasion, looking south 
from Leith Hill, in Surrey, on a rainy day. I 
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should like to be able to award Constable or some 
other English artist the palm for the finest land- 
scape ever painted, but, I think, the distinc- 
tion must more properly be given to Meindert 
Hobbema, the Dutchman, for his “‘ Avenue at 
Middleharnis,”’ painted in 1689. 

Who does not know that long, furrowed road, 
with its border of tall trees, leading to the little 
town of Middleharnis? Every detail of it is 
impressed in our memories—the church in the 
background, the farm on the right, the farmer 
approaching down the road with his dog, the 
other farmer pruning the young trees at the 
side. The lower branches of the trees have 
been cut away to give his nursery sunshine and 
air. The patch of rough woodland in the left 
foreground contrasts pleasingly with the tilled 
meadows behind, while the ditches carry off the 
waste water. 

Little is known of Hobbema, except that he 
painted much and earned little. There are half 
a dozen other canvases of his in this Gallery, 
but none of them rivals the wonderful “Avenue.” 
Yet surely this is enough for one man to have 
achieved. It is the crowning glory of landscape 
art and the most glorious tribute of man to 
the beauty of nature. 
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We ought not to take leave of the Dutch 
School without admiring a magnificent picture 
of “Christ before Pilate,” one of the latest 
acquisitions of the Gallery. It is a painting by 
Gerard van Honthorst, who was born in Utrecht 
in 1590, and studied under Bloemaert and, later, 
under Caravaggio in Rome. When he returned 
to Utrecht he set up a school, and his fame as 
a painter reached the ears of Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, the British ambassador at the Hague, who 
appears to have done much to make the painter’s 
name known in distinguished circles. 

Eventually Honthorst was patronised by sev- 
eral European Courts. Charles IL, who loved 
art better than he served his people, conceived 
an especial liking for the Dutch artist and com- 
missioned him to paint several portraits, some 
of which are now at Hampton Court. 

“Christ before Pilate,” apart from the grace 
and dignity of the figures, is a fine example of the 
painter’s skill in reproducing candle-light effects. 
Pilate is sitting at a table interrogating the 
Saviour, Who stands before him in a white robe 
by the soft light of a single candle. Men and 
armed soldiers make up the background. 

The expression of evil cunning on Pilate’s face 
is painted with wonderful skill. It is the face 
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of a merciless old man endeavouring by ill- 
concealed subterfuge to obtain the replies he 
desires. In striking contrast Christ faces him in 
an attitude of divine dignity, with an expression 
of fearless serenity on His sacred features. It is 
one of the finest studies of Christ I know. 

The National Gallery is hardly a place in 
which one would expect to find novelties, yet it 
contains one in the Dutch room in the shape of 
a “Peep-show.” ‘This is the wooden cabinet 
which stands in the middle of the room, and has 
two little holes in it, one at either end. At the 
side there is an ingenious arrangement for 
magnifying the light, and on the roof we find a 
weirdly distorted painting of Venus and Cupid, 
who lie as if in the throes of a painful malady. 
It is difficult to understand what relationship 
these figures have with the rest of the production, 
but presumably the artist considered the space 
too good to waste. 

The work was executed by Samuel van Hoog- 
straaten, who was born at Dordrecht in 1627 
and studied under Rembrandt at Amsterdam. 
He led a versatile life, travelling all over Europe, 
and occasionally writing sonnets and plays. He 
was also the author of a learned treatise on 
painting. 
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The holes in the ““Peep-show” are exactly op- 
posite, and visitors occasionally find themselves 
gazing into each other’s eyes, 

In an idle moment I once wondered whether 
the seeds of any romances are ever sown through 
these Dutch peep-holes. But I digress. 

Through ‘the first peep-hole—that is, the one 
nearer the entrance to the room—we see the 
quiet and tidy hall of a Dutch house of the seven- 
teenth century. It is furnished with chairs and 
a table, and on a rack hang the sword and hat of 
the master of the house. The walls are decorated 
with pictures. To my mind the most attractive 
feature of this view is the little vista of a canal 
which we see beyond the open doors of two rooms. 
The fact that a letter addressed to Hoogstraaten 
reposes on the hall-table—the name cannot, 
however, be read through the opening—suggests 
that the work is an impression of his own house. 

Moving round to the opening on the other side, 
we see three rooms. In one of them a woman is 
reading a letter, while a man looks in at her 
through the window. Another room contains 
a bed upon which a second woman lies asleep. 
The whole effect is extraordinarily quaint and 
realistic. 


VI 
ON THE BORDERS OF BARBARISM 


Tue National Gallery is certainly not at its 
strongest on its Spanish side. I donot know why 
this should be the case, but there is not the same 
lavish profusion of Spanish masterpieces as there 
is of the Italians, the Dutch, and the Flemish. 
However, the examples present are excellent of 
their kind, and the Spanish section makes up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. 

The three great names in Spanish painting, 
surpassing all the others, are El Greco, Velasquez, 
and Goya. The least known of these is El Greco, 
and yet he was one of the most interesting 
figures who ever put brush to canvas. 

He was a Greek, born in Crete in 1545, and his 
real name was Domenico Theotocopulos. “ El 
Greco” is Spanish dialect for “‘ the Greek,” for 
no doubt the Spaniards of the sixteenth century 
found his real name as hard to pronounce as we 
do. He appears to have taken up painting at 
the usual early age and to have studied in Italy, 
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for we find his name mentioned as a pupil of 
Titian at Venice. But by the time he was thirty 
years old he was already in Spain, although no 
one knows why he went there. 

Perhaps the love of travel inborn in Greeks, or 
the ambition which is no less characteristic of 
them, urged him to seek his fortune in a land that 
was growing rich from its American possessions 
but was by no means overcrowded with ambi- 
tious artists. Be that as it may, he went to live 
at Toledo, where his house and many of his works 
are still preserved. 

The most extraordinary feature of his art 
is its extraordinary “‘futurism.” The strange 
figures, long and emaciated and out of all natural 
proportion; the curiously conceived and exe- 
cuted backgrounds; and, above all, the choice 
and blending of colours seem to belong to an 
artist of the twentieth century rather than to one 
of the sixteenth. This is, I think, the greatest 
praise that can be given to El Greco, that, more 
than three hundred years after his death, he is 
more “ modern ” than the most advanced of living 
painters. The fact discloses the vitality of his art 
and the amazing vision that disclosed to him, 
so to speak, the path that European art would 
follow centuries after his body lay in its grave. 
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It has always been a theory of mine, since the 
first time I visited Toledo, that El Greco’s 
colouring was not an artificial figment of his 
brain, but that it represents very much what 
he saw when the sun shone on the rocks and 
cliffs of the Spanish hill-town with which he 
is associated. I do not pretend that I have 
seen the same colours there, any more than I 
dare claim to have seen a sunset as Turner 
saw it or the Thames as Whistler painted it. 
But I feel confident that El Greco’s eyes saw 
the tints he painted, and that he is therefore 
more of a naturalist in his art than he is usually 
credited to be. 

“The Agony in the Garden” is the most 
characteristic of his half-dozen works preserved 
in the National Gallery. The Saviour, in pink 
and slaty-green, kneels in the garden, in front of 
a massive brown rock. On the left is an angel 
bearing a golden chalice, high above a cave in 
which three of the Apostles are sleeping. Far 
away on the right in the distance gleam the watch- 
fires of a camp, and Judas and the Roman 
soldiers are seen approaching, beneath the full 
moon which lights up the trees beside the water 
—if, indeed, it is water and not a landscape 
bathed in mists. It is a stirring picture, full of 
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pity and horror and with a tremendous feeling 
for the spaciousness of moon-lit nights. 

We come now to Velasquez, the greatest 
ornament of Spanish art and one of the greatest 
painters of all time. His name, by the by, is 
pronounced “ Bell-ass-keth.” He was a Sevil- 
lian, but the best years of his life were passed 
in Madrid, where he was the Court painter to 
Philip IV., whom and whose family he has 
made immortal. There are two of these por- 
traits in the Gallery, out of a total of seven 
examples of the painter’s work. We see Philip 
as a Youth (No. 1129) standing gloved and 
attired in a rich robe, with one hand grasping 
a paper, while the other arm rests on a table. 
His features are bold and alert. Beside it hangs 
the other portrait (No. 745), showing the King 
at a much later date. The magnificent mous- 
tache is still as erect and flamboyant as ever, 
but the features have filled out with maturity 
and the cares of state. The dress is plainer, 
as if Philip no longer cared for personal show. 
He is still a fine-looking man, but he has lost 
his youth. 

The most famous Velasquez in the Gallery is, 
however, the beautiful “‘ Venus and Cupid,” 
about the authenticity of which there was a few 
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years ago such a controversy when it was 
bought for the collection. It is called the 
“Rokeby Venus,” because it hung for many 
years in Rokeby Hall, Yorkshire. Critics have 
asserted that it could not be by Velasquez, 
since, they say, the mirror is wrongly placed 
to give the reflection that we see in it. But 
this is an example of how critics can err through 
lack of imagination, for we have only to stand 
rather to the left of the picture to see that every- 
thing is reflected exactly as it should be. I 
feel about this beautiful canvas as a French 
wit did when he was assured—quite incorrectly 
—that some of Voltaire’s plays were written 
by another man. ‘So much the better,” he 
laughed, “for in that case we have two Vol- 
taires instead of one.” If Velasquez did not 
paint the Venus we are looking at, then the 
man who did must have been a genius as 
wonderful as he. It is now generally accepted, 
however, that Velasquez himself was indeed 
its painter. 

Perhaps the most remarkable evidence of © 
Velasquez’s power was the adaptability of his 
styles. ‘There is a room in the Prado Museum 
in Madrid where a score of his canvases are 
exhibited together. The visitor may see there 
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every type of his work, and its scope is incred- 
ibly wide. Some of the pictures are so different 
from the others that it seems impossible that 
the same man could have painted them all, 
and yet their authenticity is beyond question. 
Every type of painting came easy to him. 

There is something curious about the Spanish 
spirit, whether it be expressed in painting, 
literature, or otherwise, something exotic from 
our European standards, something oddly un- 
like and yet very like the tradition of the rest 
of Europe. I would almost compare the 
Spaniards with the Russians. In each case 
we have a nation on the fringe of Kurope, 
close pressed by barbarism. Spain was over- 
ridden by the Moors, Russia by the Mongol- 
ians. Each has vindicated its Europeanism, 
but at the expense of absorbing a part of the 
invaders’ culture. There is in each a blend of 
emphatic Europeanism and of external influ- 
ence. In both cases one may see a desire to 
learn what European art has to teach, and to 
learn this so thoroughly that its elements are 
stripped bare and then over-emphasised, And 
at the same time the barbaric tinge somehow 
creeps in. Neither Spain nor Russia feels en- 
tirely akin to the rest of Europe. 
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We may detect this clearly in Goya’s work. 
It is as European as possible, and yet—could 
any Italian, Fenchman, or Englishman have 
painted his pictures in just the way that he has 
done? Look at the odd little canvas called 
“The Bewitched.” It is a scene from a play, 
with a priestly character bewildered by demons 
in animal form. There is a flavour of Eastern 
sorcery in it that I venture to ascribe to the 
Moorish influence in the Spanish spirit. This 
picture is indeed the very essence of Spain, with 
its mingling of European sophistication and 
barbaric goblinism. 

Goya was a character as odd as his pantings. 
He was renowned in his lifetime for his ad- 
ventures ; he led a reckless life as a youth, and, 
unable in any other way to visit Italy, where 
he wished to study painting, he journeyed there 
as one of a company of bullfighters, giving 
exhibitions of his skill at every town on the way. 
He grew more sober with age and became a 
Court painter at Madrid. But his hot temper 
never left him, and there is a story that, when 
he was painting the Duke of: Wellington, the 
latter incensed him—probably by a criticism of 
his work—and Goya flung a plaster cast at his 
head ! 
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It is a pity that the Gallery has not some of 
Goya’s wonderful etchings to show, for they 
are rare examples of his genius. His vitality, 
his idiosyncrasies, and his talent shine out in 
them not less than in his paintings. But the 
latter may content us, for they are among the 
most treasured possessions of the Gallery. 

I have not as yet mentioned the works of 
Murillo, the Spanish painter who, if formerly 
too much admired, is now perhaps too little 
appreciated. He is overshadowed by the majesty 
of Velasquez, and his work, beautiful as it is, 
seems sugary and sentimental beside that of 
Philip IV.’s great protégé. He too was born 
in Seville; the son of poor parents, he could not 
afford to attend an art-school, and earned a 
precarious living painting pictures for peas- 
ants at their fairs. He was an industrious 
and ambitious youth, and in time he saved up 
enough money to make the journey to Italy, 
the Mecca of all Spanish painters of his day. 
In Rome the large-hearted Velasquez took the 
boy under his protection, and in a few years 
Murillo, thanks to him and his own talents and 
amiable nature, became a favourite of the Spanish 
Court. 

The rest of his life was comfortable enough, 
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and he passed it in the execution of works 
which reveal his gentle spirit and admirable 
skill. But he had not the genius of Velasquez, 
the insight of El Greco, or the fire of Goya, 
and I do not rate his achievement as highly as 
theirs. It is beautiful—but only that ! 

The best example of it in the National Gallery 
is generally considered to be the “‘ Holy Family.” 
The Saviour, a child of tender years—so like 
the little Sevillian boys Murillo loved to paint 
—stands on a stone in the centre of the canvas. 
On His left is St Joseph, kneeling on one knee 
and with one hand extended to support Him; 
his other hand holds a rod of willow. The Virgin 
on the left gazes at her Son, and is almost in 
profile; one hand too supports the Holy Child. 
Above His head is the dove of the Holy Spirit, 
while the Father and the angels look down upon 
the sacred group. 

There are two other paintings by Murillo that 
show him at his best—the “‘ Boy Drinking ” and 
the “ Peasant Boy ”’—but his best is not com- 
parable with that of his great countrymen. 

The Spanish School of painting is a great 
adventure of European art. It has not the 
tradition of the Italians, but it brings a breath 
of fresh air into the galleries where it is ex- 
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hibited. The Spanish painters are the Cossacks 
of their art. They ride, as it were, into the 
arena, curiously arrayed and uttering strange 
cries, leaping from saddle to saddle, throwing 
sharp knives in the air, and catching them 
between their teeth. No one has learned much 
from them—unless it be young men of to-day 
who go to El Greco for hints of ultra-modernity 
—but the galleries of Europe would be very 
different had they never painted. 


VII 
A SKULL AND A HEAD 


InpIsPUTABLY the greatest master of the German 
School, Hans Holbein, the artistic genius of 
his time, is represented in the National Gallery 
by two paintings of exquisite beauty. They 
both hang in the same room, while his wonderful 
portrait of Henry VIII. is next door in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Hans Holbein, known as “the younger” to 
distinguish him from his father, also a gifted 
artist, was born in Augsburg in the year 1497. 
We do not know who were the masters under 
whom he studied, but the probability is that 
what little learning was necessary to give the 
initial impetus to his genius was gained mainly 
from his father. At all events we know that 
the Holbein family were intense lovers of art. 

At an early age Holbein journeyed to Basel, 
and this quaint old town on the banks of the 
Rhine still jealously preserves most of his 
greatest paintings, and it was here that he met 
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Erasmus, who was destined to have great in- 
fluence on him, and whom Holbein helped to 
immortalise with a magnificent portrait. 

Although we in England are denied the 
privilege of seeing much of Holbein’s greatest 
work, we may content ourselves, for the time 
being at least, with the two we are about to 
examine. ‘“‘The Ambassadors” is a rich and 
striking painting of two life-size figures stand- 
ing in a room littered with mathematical and 
astronomical instruments—symbols of that love 
of learning which characterised Holbein’s life. 
Although the canvas has watched the march 
of five centuries the colours are as fresh as 
we can imagine them to have been when the 
artist first moulded them into this finished 
masterpiece. 

The ambassadors stand, one at each side of 
the chamber. Their expressionless features re- 
veal little of their characters, but present an 
effect of diplomatic dignity and reserve. Jean 
de Dinteville of Polisy is on the left, and he 
on the right is the Bishop of Lavaur. Of them 
we need say little, as their chief claim to fame 
is the signal honour of being the subjects of 
Holbein’s brush. 

There is a mystery in this painting, a mystery 
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which many visitors to the Gallery fail to ob- 
serve and which none can solve. What is the 
great streak that runs across the centre of the 
picture? Is it a bone? What kind of bone? 
And what is it doing here? Is it a patch painted 
to cover up some figure in the painting which 
Holbein did not wish the world to see? No, 
it is a human skull. 

At first glance you will probably dispute 
this statement. You will find nothing in this 
streak of mystery to suggest the outlines of a 
human skull. But let your vision be distorted 
and this grim exhibit will be revealed to you 
in its proper perspective. To achieve this you 
must walk to the extreme right of the picture 
and crane your neck so as to obtain a diagonal 
view. Then this shapeless mass will take shape 
and you gaze at the perfect representation of a 
human skull. 

What was the object of this grotesque freak 
of Holbein’s humour? Why did he take the 
trouble to paint this hideous emblem of death 
in such a manner as to deceive the casual on- 
looker into the belief that it is merely a patch 
of paint? Some say that it is a satire of his 
own name—Holbein—‘ Hollow Bone,” yet it 
seems improbable that this serious-minded artist 
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would paint an unlovely scar on so beautiful a 
work in a moment of grim humour. Perhaps 
the two ambassadors bore each other a secret 
and a deadly grudge that was known to Holbein. 
Possibly he himself hated them. 

It is a fascinating problem and one which will 
commend itself to the hearts of lovers of mystery, 
and there are few among us who are not thrilled 
by a touch of the bizarre. Indeed Holbein, that 
great reader of hearts, may have painted the 
skull with the express intention of intriguing 
posterity. If this was his intention, he has 
provided a problem which suits his purpose, 
because it must for ever remain unsolved. 

Let us turn from this mystery and refresh 
our puzzled wits before the fresh young features 
of the “Duchess of Milan,” who seems to be 
amused at our acrobatic efforts to examine the 
skull. This painting is an ideal example of 
Holbein’s skill as a portraitist. It is an ex- 
quisite work, although history records that the 
proud young Duchess allowed the artist only 
three hours of her time—an incredibly short 
period in which to create a masterpiece. 

Holbein rose into high favour with Henry VIII. 
of England, and this portrait was painted by 
that monarch’s royal command. Although only 
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sixteen years of age the Duchess was a widow 
and Henry contemplated making her his queen. 
When he saw the portrait, however, he altered 
his mind, a circumstance which, judging from 
the melancholy fate of some of the king’s wives, 
as likely as not saved the girl’s head. 

It is difficult to understand what Henry found 
in the portrait to displease him. Against a dark 
background stands the girl widow, robed in 
black as befits her bereavement, and seems to 
bear her sorrow with laudable fortitude. Her 
carriage is proud and erect, and her long slender 
fingers, so beautifully rendered, are clasped 
before her. It is a noble picture of a girl who 
seemed born to be a queen. Had her prospec- 
tive king been other than the cruel Henry, one 
might wish that she could have fulfilled her 
royal destiny. 

Holbein was a familiar figure in the English 
Court, and he held the favour of his royal patron 
to the end. His blunt manner caused great 
annoyance to some of the king’s nobles; they 
complained of it to Henry, who replied, “ You 
have not to do with Holbein, but with me; I 
tell you of seven peasants I can make as many 
lords, but of seven lords I could not make one 
Holbein.” Holbein’s devotion repaid the king’s 
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protection, and he was actually engaged on a 
portrait of Henry in 1543 when he caught the 
all-conquering plague and perished of it. 

Albrecht Diirer’s portrait of his father, which 
hangs in Holbein’s room, is one of the best 
pictures of an old man that I know, and com- 
mends itself to our careful attention. Durer 
was born at Nuremberg in 1471, twenty-six 
years before Holbein. His parents were pious, 
law-abiding citizens, and Albrecht was a model 
of everything a dutiful son should be. He was 
devoted to his parents, frequently wrote in 
praise of them, and gloried in the fact that he 
was his father’s favourite son. 

At school he was diligent and industrious. He 
revelled in his own piety and talked about it. 
In the healthy atmosphere of a modern English 
school he would probably be thoroughly dis- 
liked and despised as_a prig, and apparently, 
even in those days, he was not a popular figure 
among his schoolmates. They too jarred on his 
sensitive nature, and he grew to dislike the 
companionship of anyone who was not of his 
religious turn of mind. 

Diirer the elder originally intended his son 
~ to follow his own calling and to become a gold- 
smith, but, despite his filial devotion, the art 
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that was in Albrecht was too strong to be long 
suppressed and, when he was fifteen years old, 
his father arranged for him to study under 
Wohlgemuht. This master kept a kind of studio 
at Nuremberg and, with the aid of his pupils, 
produced numbers of second-rate pictures of 
a religious nature for merchants and holy in- 
stitutions. In this school Diirer learned much, 
but it seems more than probable that his pro- 
gress was due to his own hard work rather 
than to the instruction of his master. Again 
we find his tender susceptibilities hurt by the 
ill manners of his colleagues. 

His studies completed, Diirer travelled to 
many parts of Europe, returning home at fre- 
quent intervals. We in England know too little 
of him because his native land has kept in her 
bosom most of the works of a child of whom 
she has every reason to be proud. 

He was twenty-six when he painted this 
portrait of his father. It is executed with con- 
summate skill and attention to detail, and every 
feature is moulded with a touch that makes it 
alive. Grim, hard, unwavering, yet just and 
straightforward, it is the face of a man wrinkled 
with the many anxieties he must have borne 
in his struggles to support a large family on 
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his meagre earnings. We cannot pass it with- 
out experiencing a feeling of mingled admi- 
ration and pity—admiration for the man who 
believed earnestly that right was might, and 
pity for him in the tribulations he must have 
undergone. 

The portrait is also an interesting example 
of the painter’s honesty. Greatly as he loved 
his father, he was yet unable to introduce a 
trace of kindliness or geniality to relieve those 
hard features. The face that stares out of the 
canvas is not a pleasant one, but we know, as 
we look at it, that it is a faithful likeness. 

Diirer’s fame came mainly from his paintings 
of religious subjects, of which he executed a 
great number, but the study of this side of his 
art would necessitate a visit to Germany. The 
National Gallery has no example of it. He 
carried to the grave the atmosphere of piety that 
his parents imbued into him, and it is perhaps 
not surprising that his wife’s tongue was the 
bane of his existence. He never honoured her 
with such written expressions of devotion as 
he was wont to write in extravagant eulogy of 
his father, and it is possible that the woman 
felt herself unjustly deprived of the better 
part of his affection, It has been said that a 
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genius rarely makes a good husband, and a 
religious one never. We may easily imagine 
that Diirer’s wife experienced the full bitterness 
of this truth. 

At times the painter’s nature was overcome 
with righteous indignation, for he was not above 
anger. On one occasion he was so enraged at 
the action of a certain Mark Antony of Bologna 
who sold counterfeits of Diirer’s engravings— 
then much in demand—that he followed the 
impostor to Venice and there abandoned him- 
self to public denouncements of his quarry. 
Mark Antony undertook not to repeat the 
fraud, and Diirer returned home, much annoyed, 
however, that his enemy was not imprisoned 
at least. 

A remarkable testimony to the personal 
popularity of Diirer was given at his death in 
1528, when Luther wrote warmly in his praise. 
We may be sure that the reformer was moved 
not less by Diirer’s character than by his art. 
In these wicked days we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to praise his works without too much 
commending his virtues. His paintings are 
immortal, but our sympathy is with his wife. 


Vill 
MISTS AND SHADOWS 


Tere are not, or should not be, national pre- 
judices in art, and I hope I shall be forgiven if 
I follow a chapter devoted to the twin masters 
of the German School with some notes on two 
almost equally great figures in the artistic 
history of France—Claude and Corot. 

Claude Gelée was born at Chamagne in 
Lorraine in the year 1600, and it is sure that 
the beauty of his works helped to inspire Turner, 
Corot, and other famous painters. Probably 
the average visitor to the National Gallery 
will have some difficulty in discovering any 
pronounced similarity in the works of Claude 
and Turner. The latter’s triumph was in his 
glorious laying-on of brilliant colours, and his 
devastating indifference to detail. Claude of 
Lorraine, however, was more conscientious in 
his art. He had the naive intensity of the age 
in which he lived—the seventeenth century. 

It is curious that so many great landscape 
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painters were born and brought up in humble 
circumstances, and Claude was no exception to 
this rule. His parents were extremely poor, 
and Claude himself was the biggest dunce in 
the village school. Rumour has it that he 
opened his career as a baker’s boy, but, how- 
ever little he started life, it is apparent that he 
possessed one great asset—ambition; at an 
early age we find him on his way to Rome. 
The Eternal City offered few opportunities to 
this unaccomplished youth, so he repaired to 
Naples, and studied painting under Waals. 

Two years later Claude returned to Rome and, 
equipped with the knowledge he had gained in 
Naples, became a sort of general assistant to 
the painter Tassi. His new master set him to 
do menial tasks about the household, but also 
taught him the rules of perspective. The young 
painter took great pains to become proficient in 
his art, and often angered his rather inconsider- 
ate employer by spending hours studying the 
changing moods of nature when he was supposed 
to be performing his ignominious labours. 

Some of his works in the National Gallery 
may seem heavy and lifeless, but this is pro- 
bably due to the indifference of the figures, in 
the painting of which Claude was admittedly bad, 
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but they possess the lure of tranquillity, and are 
remarkable for the realism of the sea effects, and 
the quaint charm of their benign skies. 

The composition of a great majority of 
Claude’s paintings is the same; it is strange 
that he seemed always to choose such similar 
subjects for his art. Probably he thought that 
the subject of a picture was a matter of second- 
ary importance, and that the artistic skill in 
its execution was the paramount thing. In 
most of his pictures the sea is the dominant 
feature, and on each side there is usually a cold 
metallic building from which some distinguished 
person, frequently a saint, is embarking on a 
voyage of romance and perilous adventure. 

Such is the composition of the “ Embarkation 
of St Ursula,” an admirable study of the sea 
and the dawn. In this picture the water, 
rippled by the gentle morning breeze, is particu- 
larly realistic, and, although the building on 
the left is hard, it is mellowed by the soft rays 
of the rising sun. The figures of the good: 
saint and her handmaidens setting out on their 
miraculous voyage are, as usual, not very good ; 
the marvel lies in the exquisite sky resplendent 
in the silver dawn, a dawn as warm and cheer- 
ing as some of Turner’s sunsets. 
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The “‘ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba ” 
is, naturally enough, a picture of the same type. 
The sea effect—a bright, almost emerald green 
—is admirable; otherwise there is little in the 
canvas distinctive from Claude’s other paint- 
ings. The “Seaport at Sunset ” is also similar, 
except that the beautifully rendered sun rays 
are pink instead of white. 

Of all Claude’s paintings I like the “ Marriage 
of Isaac and Rebecca” the best. The hills in 
the distance, and the gentle falls over the blue 
waters of the river are alluring and realistic and 
breathe of spring and love and gladness, The 
figures, once again, will not bear careful scrutiny. 

The belief that Claude was incapable of 
painting the human form is disproved, however, 
by his “ Death of Procris,” in which the figures 
are painted with much feeling and skill. Procris, 
mortally wounded by an arrow from her hus- 
band’s bow, aimed at the deer we see in the 
background, lies dying while the heartbroken 
Cephalus approaches. “A most pathetic pic- 
ture,” wrote Constable, a great admirer of 
Claude. ‘The expression of Cephalus is very 
touching; and, indeed, nothing can be finer 
than the way in which Claude has told that 
affecting story throughout.” 
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Claude was a very painstaking painter. He 
plodded away at his landscapes all his life, 
suffering some set-backs but enjoying many 
triumphs, including the patronage of Pope 
Urban VIII. He died in Rome from gout— 
an illness which in those days had to cover a 
multitude of errors in diagnosis—at the ripe 
old age of eighty-two. 

Apart from his merits as a painter, Claude 
earned the double distinction of being an origi- 
nator and an inspirer. Few landscape painters 
have been so widely copied as he, and in- 
numerable distinguished artists of later years 
learned much from his work. 

One of the great masters he especially in- 
fluenced was Corot, who lived and worked nearly 
two hundred years later. Born in 1796 of 
wealthy parents, he differed from most land- 
scape painters in that he never felt the need 
of money. His parents, as was fashionable, 
deprecated the profession of painting, and 
apprenticed their son to the draper’s trade, 
probably at the instigation of his mother, who 
was amilliner. In this business Corot languished 
for some years, but his simple nature rebelled 
against the trade, and he used to say that he 
“loathed the tricks of commerce.” But it was 
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not until he attained the age of twenty-six that 
he persuaded his father to allow him to take 
up painting in earnest. Although it was a long 
struggle before his work was finally appreciated, 
a grateful country eventually invested him with 
the Legion of Honour, the highest decoration 
France can bestow upon her children. 

The “ Bent Tree” is a soft and charming 
painting of a drooping silver birch stooping 
towards the banks of a river in which a man is 
seated in a fishing-boat. Other trees, rendered 
with wonderful skill, are heavy with bottle- 
green foliage, and, although detail is lacking, 
the whole picture is true to nature, and a 
faithful reproduction of what most of us at 
some time in our lives have been privileged to 
see. Corot loved nature, and, however matter- 
of-fact and prosaic we may pretend to be, we 
all have a warm corner in our hearts for the 
unspoiled beauties of winding rivers and droop- 
ing trees. Corot knew how to find that corner 
through his paintings. 

On the other side of the room we find Corot’s 
study of a horseman in a wood. Against a 
background of the same heavily foliaged trees a 
grey horse is standing, while the rider has 
turned as if in answer to a call. He is a tall 
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bearded man of distinguished appearance, pos- 
sibly a rich landowner touring his estate. Even 
from the distance we can see that his brow is 
careworn and solemn. The horse, a delightful 
animal, gives a touch of life and gaiety to the 
scene, making this one of the best equestrian 
pictures I know. 

These two pictures of Corot’s are gems be- 
yond price. They hold the lure of nature in 
all its fresh beauty, and reveal the soul of a 
painter who lived and died a worshipper at her 
shrine. He died in 1875, remarking as he took 
leave of the world he loved so well, “ What 
lovely landscapes! I never saw finer scenes.” 
His fading eyes, charged suddenly with a new 
power, were penetrating the mists of beyond the 
grave, and he saw in death all that he had loved 
in life. 


IX 
TWO GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


GRATEFUL as we are to the memory of the 
artists from other lands whose genius we are 
able to enjoy through their deathless paintings, 
it is not unnatural that we should take an espe- 
cial interest in the works of our own kith and 
kin, It is only right, therefore, that the National 
Gallery, which holds the finest collection of 
pictures in the land, should preserve for us ex- 
amples of our countrymen’s greatness. 

We must always regard with reverence and 
awe the inspired works of the supreme con- 
tinental masters, yet there are moments when 
most of us find a larger sense of comfort and 
enjoyment in pictures of everyday scenes in our 
own national life. Constable’s landscapes may 
be less grand than Claude’s but they will ever 
seem more pleasing to our insular eyes. Gentile 
Bellini’s name will ring down the ages more 
loudly than Gainsborough’s, but had I the 


choice of one of the Italian’s or one of the 
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Englishman’s works, I think I would almost 
forego Bellini. 

The National Gallery contains a number of 
glorious paintings by Thomas Gainsborough. 
He was born at Sudbury in Suffolk in 1727, 
and before he was ten years old he used to 
delight in sketching trees and whatever pictur- 
esque and beautiful objects he could find in the 
countryside. His mother painted flowers, and 
doubtless her son learnt at his mother’s knee 
the first lessons in the art which was to win him 
so much fame. 

Although his greatest triumphs were his por- 
traits, he painted some beautiful landscape 
scenes, which we will have an opportunity to 
examine presently. Gainsborough married when 
only twenty years old, and his domestic life 
appears to have been particularly fortunate. 
His affection for his two daughters is mani- 
fested by their two charming portraits, of which 
the picture that hangs to the left of Mrs Siddons 
is perhaps the more admirable. The little girls, 
with big wondering eyes, so sweet and trusting, 
and painted as only Gainsborough can render 
the most beautiful of human features, are 
coming towards the artist. Mary, the younger 
child, is extending one hand towards a butterfly, 
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while with the other she clasps her sister’s 
fingers. The whole picture is full of the in- 
nocence and gaiety of childhood, and even the 
most cynical observer must admit it to be proof 
positive of the artist’s domestic happiness. 

The portrait of Mrs Siddons is too well known 
to demand a detailed description. We can more 
fully appreciate its delicate beauty by a com- 
parison with the coarser portrait of the great 
actress by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the neigh- 
bouring room. Gainsborough’s Mrs Siddons 
looks out of the canvas with an air of dignity 
that was the only form of flattery he allowed 
his subjects, and the portrait is an example of 
the painter’s ability to make his sitters look 
their best without straining his artistic honesty. 
The beauty with which he rendered eyes is 
again manifest in this picture, and the maximum 
of expression, charm, and feeling is to be found 
in hers. The delicate folds of her blue and 
white dress show Gainsborough’s mastery of 
accuracy and detail. 

Sir William Blackstone, whose portrait hangs 
to the right, was the author of the famous “‘ Com- 
mentaries” on the laws of England. This is a 
pleasing portrait of judicial dignity and pomp. 
The distinguished Judge is arrayed in all the 
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glory of his scarlet robes and full-bottomed wig, 
and looks the very incarnation of law and order. 
It is easy to realise, as we look at this expres- 
sionless but kindly face—a cast of expression 
which seems typical of great lawyers — that 
Blackstone preserved the same immobile coun- 
tenance, whether he was sitting in judgment over 
a matter of life and death or merely deciding a 
question of right-of-way through a hayfield. 

On the opposite side of the room hangs a 
life-size group of the Baillie family. The 
mother’s face is sweet and gentle; Mr Baillie 
has an air of appreciative self-satisfaction, and 
the family cluster affectionately around them. 
The picture breathes the tranquil gaiety of 
bygone times, and the children, as in all Gains- 
borough’s pictures, are sweet and fresh. 

We must not take leave of Gainsborough 
without glancing at some of his landscape 
paintings which hang on this wall. The ““ Wood 
Scene, Cornard, Suffolk,” is a sombre, mellow 
painting of a roadway that leads to the distant 
village church, itself a most pleasing feature 
of the painting. In the foreground we find a 
pool of stagnant water, while a woodcutter and 
two donkeys provide the living interest of the 
painting. It is a drowsy, delightful scene. 
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The “ View of Dedham” is noteworthy for its 
cloud effects. It is an impression of nature 
awed by the majesty of a gathering storm, but, 
as if to cheer his canvas, the artist includes 
the little distant village church which so often 
is to be found in his landscape pictures. 

After a meteoric career in Bath, then a 
highly fashionable resort, Gainsborough returned 
to London, rented a palatial house in Pall Mall, 
and soon received royal favour. He became 
a member of the first Royal Academy, but 
resigned as the result of a dispute about the 
position allotted to one of his pictures. Although 
hot-tempered, he was a light-hearted, talkative 
man—unlike many of his brother artists. He 
was very good-natured and popular with all with 
whom he came in contact. 

He died in 1788 from cancer, at the zenith of 
his fame. In his life he had an immense ad- 
miration for the Dutch master Vandyck, whose 
paintings he copied with such accuracy that 
it was often impossible to distinguish between 
the originals and his copies. He displayed 
great fortitude on his death-bed, and remarked 
just as he was passing into the Valley of the 
Shadow, “We are all going to heaven, and 
Vandyck is of the party.” 
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Let us turn to another great Englishman, 
John Constable, who was as much a master of 
landscape as Gainsborough was supreme in 
portraiture, and who left behind him some of 
the finest examples of landscape paintings that 
have ever been produced. 

Like Gainsborough, Constable was a native 
of Suffolk, in which county he was born in 
1776, just nine years before the former’s death. 
His father was the owner of some wind and 
water mills in the Flatford and Dedham dis- 
tricts, and it was while John was in charge of 
some of these that he had opportunities to study 
nature in the fields and clouds. From an early 
age Constable loved the countryside, and we 
find that his first attempts at sketching its 
beauties were made during rambles with the 
village plumber, who had also a slight aptitude 
for drawing. 

It is said that Constable first conceived the 
idea of adopting painting as a profession when 
he was shown one of Claude’s works, and it is 
known that he had a great admiration for the 
French master’s art, but we can find no trace in 
his pictures of imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of Claude’s landscapes. Constable’s are 
far less sombre, and are quick with the life and 
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joy of the open fields. Landscape seems to be 
the subject in which mediocre artists dabble, 
but Constable brought into his pictures all the 
magnificence of a crested sky, all the dignity 
of a distant church beyond the cornfields, and 
all the rippling sweetness of a running brook. 

At the age of nineteen Constable was per- 
mitted to journey to London to study art, but 
he was soon compelled to return to Suffolk to 
look after his father’s affairs, and it was not 
until four years later that he became a student 
at the Royal Academy. His early work was 
rather cumbersome and unfinished, but the 
artist took unstinted pains to remedy his faults. 
When forty years old, he married and settled 
down in Russell Square, where a number of his 
famous works were executed. 

The “ Cornfield”? or “Country Lane” is a 
good introduction to Constable, for it is a 
typical example of him at his best and of his 
favourite subject. A lane leads down to the 
cornfield, ripe in its golden glory, and in the 
distance is a little village church tower beside 
some rambling cottages. In the foreground a 
thirsty shepherd boy in a red coat is drinking, 
dog-like, out of a stream. The sheep await 
his pleasure in the lane. The corn is resplendent 
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with the sun’s glow, and the green trees that 
border the lane are particularly happy. The 
sky, as in most of Constable’s paintings, 1s 
worthy of attention. 

It is a beautiful picture and we cannot wonder 
that it was one of the artist’s own favourites, 
although, strange to record, it did not attract 
much attention when first exhibited. 

To the left of this we find the “Cenotaph,” 
an autumnal study of a scene in Cole Orton 
Park, Leicestershire, the property of Sir George 
Beaumont, and of the memorial he erected 
therein to the memory of the artist Reynolds. 
The colouring in this picture is vivid but not 
startling, and the whole scene depicts a typical 
English park at the peculiarly attractive time 
of the year when the leaves are beginning to 
change their hue. The cenotaph, tall and 
dignified, centres the picture, while a stag 
provides the only sign of sentient life. It is a 
full, rich painting of a type that makes us want 
to throw off the shackles of London and race 
to the clean air of the country. 

“Blatford Mill,” a picture of one of his 
father’s properties, is another fine specimen of 
Constable’s landscape work. A barge approaches 
downstream, hauled by a horse upon which a 
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small boy is perched. The stream forks off 
into two directions, and one of the charms of the 
picture is the running water in the distance 
on the right. Great clouds roll across the sky. 

Owing to the failing health of his wife Constable 
moved to Hampstead in order that she might 
get the benefit of the fresher air. One of the 
results of this move is that he has preserved for 
us two vivid impressions of what the famous 
Heath looked like a hundred years ago. Of the 
two I prefer the “ View at Hampstead.” This 
is a strong landscape painted from the side of a 
cliff where two donkeys are standing. In the 
distance we see a hill, a pool surrounded by 
cattle, and a windmill. But the most extra- 
ordinary feature of this painting is the sky. 
Clouds, heavy with rain, admit just enough 
sunlight to the scene to create a vivid rainbow. 
Tt is one of the best storm pictures the master 
painted. 

In the next room there are a number of 
smaller works by Constable, including two of 
Salisbury Cathedral, These are, of course, exe- 
cuted in a quite different style from that of his 
larger paintings. They contain less detail, and 
reveal in parts the use of a palette-knife. Per- 
haps the most beautiful is the “ Windmill.” 
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This is a happy study of a windmill perched on 
the brow of a squat little hill, covered with 
poppy-sprinkled corn, and a road runs along 
the left-hand side of the painting. On the 
extreme right we notice an indistinct patch of 
blue that might be the sea or merely the hazy 
distance. But, looking at these paintings, one 
is apt to think that Constable’s outlook was 
too large to be confined with complete success 
to such tiny dimensions. 

Constable’s wife, who had long been an 
invalid, died in 1828. The artist never re- 
covered from the loss, for the two had been 
lovers since childhood days, and with her death 
he appears to have lost interest in everything. 
Even his election to the Royal Academy left 
him unmoved. He followed his wife to the 
grave nine years later, and, oddly enough, his 
works were even then not fully appreciated. 
Yet the few contained in the National Gallery 
are alone a lasting tribute to his immortal 
genius. 


xX 
COLOUR RUN RIOT 


Wuitr we are savouring the delights of the 
English School, we must not fail to spend a 
while before the paintings of John Crome. In 
his lifetime this fine artist received little re- 
cognition and, like many of his fellows, he never 
lived to enjoy the fruits of his genius. The 
neglect of his contemporaries, however, is fully 
compensated by the admiration of posterity. 
Crome was a member of the great uneducated, 
and started life as a painter—of coaches and 
fences. But that invincible quality known as 
an artistic temperament found its way to the 
surface, and in his spare time he sketched and 
studied to such good advantage that he was 
soon able to obtain a position as a drawing- 
master, and so his artistic career began. For 
there are self-made men in art as in business, 
and Crome, though by no means the only one 
of his kind, is a fit rival to any Rockefeller, 


Leverhulme, or Beaverbrook. 
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I have always regarded ‘‘ Moonrise on the 
Marshes of the Yare” as his most beautiful 
picture, and I never visit the National Gallery 
without paying homage to his memory before 
this charming moonlight study. Very few 
painters have the ability to paint a realistic 
nightfall without producing a depressing effect, 
but in this picture Crome reproduces a veritable 
vision of darkness that is outwardly at rest, 
yet full of life. There is a winding river, and a 
windmill stands silhouetted against bright moon- 
rays. The outlines are distinct, yet soft, and the 
only living figure is the man seated in the boat, 
who gives the picture all the human touch it 
needs. If I were miraculously given the choice 
to take one picture out of the whole Gallery to 
hang in my home, I think my choice would fall 
on this. It is so utterly restful, and yet conveys 
a message of hope to every weary heart. 

‘** Mousehold Heath, Norwich,” is another de- 
lightful work. The foreground is overrun with 
thistles and other weeds, and a grass-covered 
mound rises up against a glorious sky of golden 
clouds. It is as if the artist aimed to create a 
crescendo of emotion, from the humble weeds 
across the hill to the ultimate triumph of the sky. 

But in emotional stress Crome must give 
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place to one of his greatest countrymen— 
Joseph Mallord William Turner. Like Crome, 
he rose from humble beginnings: the son of a 
Covent Garden barber and of poor education, 
he fought his way into a unique position in the 
school of British painters. His paintings were 
never properly appreciated until after his death, 
and the fortune of £140,000 which he amassed 
was acquired chiefly by his countless engravings. 

We cannot better introduce ourselves to 
Turner’s art than by a glance at “ The Interior _ 
at Petworth,” a typical example of his im- 
pressionist work, which, to the casual eye, con- 
veys nothing except a riot of colouring. Turner 
was, indeed, the king of colour. A more careful 
scrutiny, however, reveals a huge divan of 
brilliant crimson, and to the right, the sun 
shines through emerald-green venetian blinds 
in vivid contrast. 

To the right of this flaming picture we find 
“Rain, Steam, and Speed,” which depicts a 
Great Western Railway engine passing over a 
viaduct. Rain is falling in torrents, and the 
canvas is interesting as being the link between 
the Turner whose heart was in sunsets and 
classical subjects, and the Turner who was only 
too conscious of the onward march of science. 
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“Crossing the Brook,” which hangs in the 
same room, is thought by many to be Turner’s 
finest work. It is a scene on the River Tamar 
in Devonshire, and in it the great impressionist 
artist passes definitely from the shadow-land 
of mists and sunsets into more solid realms. 
It is said of Turner that on two occasions he 
nearly married, and each time he was dis- 
appointed. It is not difficult to imagine that 
one of his tragic affairs happened at about 
this time, but Turner, always reticent, carried 
the secret of his unhappy loves to his grave in 
St Paul’s Cathedral. The picture is remarkable 
for its detail, a quality entirely lacking in most 
of his works, its colouring of sombre beauty, 
and its restful and realistic distance. 

Turner was essentially a lover of three things 
—the sunset, the sea, and the unreal—and the 
pictures into which the master infused this 
subtle blend are too numerous to describe 
separately. Possibly the most noteworthy of 
his sunset pictures is “Fighting Téméraire 
towed to her Last Berth.” Thackeray was so 
impressed by the glory of this work that he 
called it “As grand a painting as ever figured 
on the walls of any academy, or came from the 
easel of any painter.” Thackeray went on to 
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describe the majesty of the painting in the 
following words: ‘“‘A mighty red sun, amidst 
a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest on one side 
of the picture, and illumines a river that seems 
interminable, and a countless navy that fades 
away into such a wonderful distance as never 
was painted before. The little demon of a 
steamer is belching out a volume (why do I say 
a volume? not a hundred volumes would 
express it) of foul, lurid, red-hot, malignant 
smoke, paddling furiously, and lashing up the 
water round it; while behind it (a cold grey 
moon looking down on it), slow, sad, and 
majestic, follows the brave old ship, with death, 
as it were, written on her.” 

It would be impossible to describe the picture 
better. It is a great heavenly blaze of colour, 
and, though to the uninitiated some of the colour- 
ing may appear fantastic, those who have been 
down to the sea in ships and experienced the great 
privilege of witnessing nature’s grandest spectacle, 
will realise that on this occasion at least Turner 
portrayed what he saw. We should be fortunate, 
however, if we all could see with his eyes. 

Turning abruptly from a warm sunset to a 
cold dawn we find “‘ A Frosty Morning,” which 
hangs in the same room. Compared with the 
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“'Téméraire” this painting seems to reverse the 
common order of things and make the sunset sym- 
bolical of life and action, and the dawn indicative 
only of death and coldness. It shows a country 
lane; to the right there stands a cart by which 
two shivering men are working; in the centre 
a little girl seeks to warm her frozen hands with 
her breath, and in the distance a stage-coach 
approaches. It is said that the pony in the 
right of the picture was Turner’s own. 

“Calais Pier” is full of action, and conveys 
vividly the effect of stormy weather at sea. The 
English packet is arriving, and the French fisher- 
men prepare to launch their ships. This is a pic- 
ture best appreciated from a distance of four orfive 
yards. One can almost hear the crashing of the 
waves against theshoreand the shouts of the sailors 
as they make ready for their perilous voyage. 

In the next room we find several pleasing 
studies of English rural scenes. I like particu- 
larly the snow effect in the picture of what is 
believed to be Cleeve Mill. Cattle are grazing 
in the foreground, and at the back stand out 
the hazy outlines of the village church. 

The room is full of pictures of a similar type. 
They all have a lure of their own—the lure of 
England’s countryside. 
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At the far end of this room is a canvas that 
defies description. It is a jumbled mass of 
colour, and might as easily be an impression 
of a seascape or of a Flemish interior. Tradi- 
tion, and the lettering at the bottom, tell the 
puzzled onlooker that it is a view of “ Margate 
from the Sea,” but one is tempted to believe 
that in this picture Turner carried his im- 
pressionism too far. Almost opposite is a 
similar study of a storm at sea. Certainly the 
general effect resembles a storm more than the 
painting on the other side resembles Margate. 

Turner was always a secretive man, and the 
latter part of his life was spent almost like a 
hermit. Of simple habits, he was content with 
bread and cheese and beer for his frugal meals. 
After his father’s death the painter became 
more and more depressed; he resorted to stimu- 
lants on occasions, we are told by his shocked 
contemporaries, but they admit that he never 
allowed these to get the better of him. His 
distinguished, but rather sad life, closed in 1851. 
So long as his brilliant colours cling to their 
canvas, his name will never be forgotten. 

There are three works here by James Abbot 
McNeill Whistler, the great American artist, and 
of them I like best the ‘“‘ Nocturne in Blue and 
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Silver.” It is a beautiful mellow painting, and 
its art lies in the soft depths of the predominat- 
ing blue, and the deft touches of silver and 
cremorne which tend only to accentuate its 
azure beauty. It is one of those dream pictures 
that make us realise the reality of the unreal. 

The sky is clear and cloudless and, to the 
left, dull grey factory chimneys loom out of 
the mist. They are not ugly, however, for 
Whistler could infuse beauty even into such 
unlovely things as factory chimneys. 

Whistler’s other Nocturne on the left side 
of the room is intriguing if, perhaps, less charm- 
ing. A dark sky, dotted with sparks, a crowd, 
and a great gold fire-wheel—that is all. The 
painting reminds us of our childhood days at 
firework shows. It is full of the life and gaiety 
of night. Dare I say that it is, in consequence, 
rather artificial? Just as overnight romance 
often fades with the dawn, so this beautiful 
representation of it tends to appear forced when 
it is contrasted with the flesh and blood studies 
on the adjoining walls. 

Whistler’s third National Gallery picture, 
“Little White Girl,” is a study in white of a 
lovely young girl, standing before her mirror, 
which reflects her features. This picture is an 
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intriguing work of art, and its purity is accent- 
uated by a few splashes of brilliant colour in 
the fan in the girl’s hand, and in the deep 
pink of the flowers in the foreground. The girl 
has a sad, far-away look in her eyes as if 
mourning the perfidy of a faithless lover. The 
study is superb, but rather outshone by the 
blue glory of the Nocturne on the other side 
of the room. 

Whistler was born in Massachusetts in 1834, 
of English descent. He made his early studies 
in Paris, where the charm of his etchings soon 
brought him to prominent notice. He came to 
London in 1859, devoting most of his time during 
the first few years to etchings of Thames views. 

At the age of fifty-four he married the 
daughter of J. B. Philip, the sculptor. She 
died childless thirteen years after the marriage. 

Whistler’s life was marked throughout by an 
extremely hot temper and, particularly while 
in England, his impetuosity frequently involved 
him in stormy controversies. Perhaps the most 
notable example of this side of his personality 
was the libel action he instituted against Ruskin, 
who had described one of the artist’s nocturnal 
studies as “‘a pot of paint flung in the public 
face.” The action caused a great amount of 
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interest, particularly in artistic circles, and 
resulted in Whistler being awarded a farthing 
damages. It was during the course of this 
case that the artist, when asked why he charged 
hundreds of pounds for pictures that took a 
few hours’ work, replied that he charged for the 
experience acquired in a whole lifetime. 

Subsequently he continued his quarrel with 
Ruskin in the form of vituperative pamphlets 
entitled, ‘“‘ Whistler v. Ruskin” and “ Art v. 
Art Critics,” and eventually wrote the famous 
book, The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 

Another instance of his passionate outbursts 
is to be found in the occasion of his quarrel 
with his friend Frederick Leyland, a wealthy 
shipowner. Leyland was a great patron of art, 
especially of that of Whistler, who painted the 
famous “ Peacocke Room,” one of the artistic 
treasures of Leyland’s house at Prince’s Gate. 
The two men, however, remained quite irrecon- 
cilable, Whistler eventually painting a life-size 
portrait of his former friend showing him as 
a devil. During the latter years of his life he 
lived much in Paris, but returned to England 
in 1902. He died in July of the next year at 
his home in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


XI 
THE HOUSE OF GHOSTS 


A STRANGE fancy sometimes comes to me. I 
like to imagine that the famous men and women 
whose pictures hang in the National Portrait 
Gallery step out of their frames and meet in 
ghostly conclave during the silent hours when 
the building is in darkness and the daily stream 
of visitors is far away. 

These must be illustrious gatherings. What 
tragedy, what dignity, what romance are here! 
Kings and queens, warriors, statesmen, divines, 
lawyers, poets, and authors—representatives of 
every calling and rank that have made up the 
noble history of these islands are to be found, 
meeting on the common footing of those who 
have endured the last great mystery of death. 

Do they look back over the centuries and see 
how small were the things that once seemed to 
them so great? Their ambitions—foolish hopes 
that led them on despite their better nature ; 
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sacrifices of men and women they would then 
havé disdained to meet; their sins—how much 
less serious than their consciences, when they 
possessed any, assured them at the time; their 
joys and fears, their every act—such pebbles 
on the long broad path of the English history 
they have helped to make! If only they could 
convey their message to the multitude that 
comes to gaze on them in the day-time! But, 
even if they could, would we listen ? 

I imagine them breaking up into many groups. 
In one room would be the princes and their 
courtiers. Charles I. would be there, debonair 
and dignified as in his life, and, beside him 
Oliver Cromwell, who sent him to the scaffold, 
would extend to him a hand of sympathy. 
Each, as they now recognise, was a far greater 
Englishman than either dared to think in his 
life-time. The mature, firm-faced, but kindly 
man beside Cromwell is, of course, George 
Washington, whom all the world unites in 
honouring. 

In older dress, Richard III. and the Tudor 
Henrys would discuss the weighty events of 
their period—Henry VIII.’s personal reminis- 
cences should certainly appeal to the crooked 
mind of Richard. Not far away, Henry’s 
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daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, the two queens, 
might meet again as sisters in friendship in- 
stead of enmity. Raleigh and Leicester would 
be their cavaliers. Perhaps even the pale ghosts 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey 
might join the circle, for they must realise to-day 
that their cruel deaths, sad and terrible as they 
were, were but the hastening of an inevitable end. 
Was it not better, they may ask, that they should 
have perished in the flower of their beauty, so 
that chivalrous men throughout the ages have 
held them in their hearts, than that, like vic- 
torious Elizabeth, they should survive to become 
the whispered mockery of their juniors ? 

One gay figure stands aside, whom I recognise 
as Charles IL., that good-natured, dissolute 
monarch. It is certainly a little difficult for him 
to join his father, for the latter’s reconciliation 
with Cromwell cannot but be embarrassing for 
a man who tore the Protector’s body from its 
grave and hanged it on a public gallows in 
vengeance for his father’s martyrdom. Besides, 
I do not think Charles II. would ever learn 
philosophy ; he would still prefer to smile at 
memories of his Merrie England and how it 
swept away the solemn gloom of Cromwell’s 
Puritan regime. 
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We need not fear that Charles will be lonely, 
for there is a dainty figure by his side—who 
else than the famous Nell Gwyn, most beloved 
mistress of his Majesty and the darling of the 
people ? 

Poor Nell! Or, I wonder, shall we say 
‘fortunate Nell? ”’—for her lack of virtue is 
not of so much account after all this space of 
time, and she was a good-hearted minx. No 
one ever knew who her parents were, although 
rumour ran that a broken-down soldier was her 
father, and her mother a drunken woman who 
came to an ignominious death in a Chelsea pond. 
Nell’s first entry into the public eye was as 
an orange-girl in Drury Lane, where the fruit 
was much prized by theatre-goers of those 
days, both for its succulence and its use as a 
missile against actors who did not come up to 
expectations. 

From the stage-door Nell graduated to the 
stage, and then, by easy steps, to the royal 
favour. Lightness was her chief quality—she 
was light of heart, of head, and of nature. You 
have only to look at her—in her frame or out 
of it—to detect those sunny qualities that ap- 
pealed to the king and equally to his subjects. 

She was one of the few people who could 
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bring out Charles’s better nature, and we know 
that on his death-bed he begged that she and 
her children should be cared for. “Let not 
poor Nelly starve” is almost the only entry to 
his credit in the Recording Angel’s ledger. 

Whence comes this sound of many voices ? 
For ghosts—mere figures of canvas—they are 
making a considerable hubbub. The mystery 
is explained; we have come to the poets, the 
wits, and the playwrights. Look! There is 
Shakespeare, deep in converse with Francis 
Bacon, discussing perhaps the ingenious theories 
of later days about the authorship of the plays. 
But, if this were the case, they would pro- 
bably be laughing, for no one acquainted with 
the grave lawyer would suspect his lordship 
of having written the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” though we may well believe that he 
aided the playwright with the philosophy of 
Hamlet and of the melancholy Jacques. 

There is Milton, blind no longer, engrossed in 
solemn theological discourse with that tinker- 
genius, John Bunyan. Gay Wycherley, the 
amorous author of the Restoration plays that 
suited so well the wicked world of the second 
Charles, exchanges pleasantries and scandal with 
the polished Congreve, while little hunchbacked 
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Alexander Pope, the wittiest poet who ever 
set Society by the heels with his poisoned tongue, 
sneers at their elegance. 

That crowd there, shouting and laughing, 
surround the “ great Cham,” Dr Johnson, who 
sits on his chair and delivers judgment on their 
arguments with trenchant phrases, prefaced by 
“No, sir,” more frequently than “ Yes, sir.” 
Keen-faced Boswell is jotting down his hero’s 
epigrams for the admiration of those who cannot 
be present, while Goldsmith, the author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield and She Stoops to Conquer, 
modestly effaces himself behind other men 
destined to be far less famous than he. David 
Garrick, the actor, pushes himself to the front, 
for he knows what a great man he is, and deaf 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who cannot hear half what 
is being said, excuses himself to hurry away 
for a moment to the National Gallery next door, 
to make sure that his beautiful canvases there 
still retain the tints he painted on them a 
couple of hundred years ago. 

Do you see that young man in Eastern dress, 
with his refined features set off by a lively 
smile? He is Lord Byron, and round him we 
recognise the inspired face of Shelley and the 
homelier countenance of John Keats. And 
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there is Blake, musing on things that seem 
perfect nonsense to Sir Walter Scott, who 
leaves him and goes to listen to the unending 
speeches of Macaulay, the historian and poet, 
and to hope for one of those “ inspired flashes 
of silence” that occasionally lightened the 
latter’s conversation. 

Dickens and Thackeray demonstrate that 
they have now made up the quarrel that for 
so long estranged them, and Henry James, 
whom so many of us know in the flesh, joins 
them in conversation with Browning and 
Tennyson, while Carlyle, the “sage of Chel- 
sea,” interjects remarks in his Scottish brogue, 
which Robert Louis Stevenson seems best to 
understand, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds returns from his anxious 
pilgrimage to the National Gallery and is able 
to assure his painter friends that their work 
too retains its old glory. Morland, the dissolute 
rake who painted such delicious country scenes, 
is of the company; so are Romney, the por- 
traitist, and Vandyck, the Dutchman who, like 
his countryman and master, Rubens, received the 
honour of knighthood from grateful Charles I. ; 


and the impish features of Hogarth are not far 
away. 
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We have seen the queens, but there are other 
women here not less famous. The Duchess of 
Marlborough, less proud and haughty than in 
her lifetime, has around her such distinguished 
members of her sex as Charlotte Bronté and 
her sisters, Ann and Emily, George Eliot, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, and Mrs _ Siddons. 
Beautiful Lady Hamilton, I fear, is whispering 
in the corner with her immortal lover, Nelson. 

This very serious group over there must be 
the scientists. There is Darwin, whose ape-like 
face is a ghostly proof of his own doctrine, beside 
grave Sir Isaac Newton, the father of modern 
mathematics, itself the foundation of all recent 
physical discovery. Sir Humphry Davy is of 
their company, and so are Lord Kelvin and 
George Stephenson. They are discussing, you 
may be sure, the latest discoveries of the nature 
of the atom by Sir Ernest Rutherford, whose 
ghost, it is only right to suppose, will join them 
on the day—may it long be postponed !—when 
his portrait too is ready for this mausoleum of 
our great countrymen. 

Distinguished by their clerical robes are the 
effigies of the great Churchmen. Wolsey and 
Cranmer speak a tongue hard for us to under- 
stand; but we should have no difficulty in 
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apprehending the speech of Cardinal Manning, 
who is talking to John Wesley, the great re- 
former. They are agreeing, in the light of the 
knowledge that comes after death, that each in 
his own way sought best to serve his Maker. 

Certainly their paths were different. Manning, 
a member of the Church of England whose life 
was embittered by the loss of his young wife, 
turned for consolation to the Church of Rome. 
We see him here, robed in his cardinal’s vest- 
ments, gaunt of feature and with eyes sunken 
but undimmed, seeking to solve the problems 
of faith that tormented him all his life and 
which even now perhaps are still beyond his 
understanding. 

Wesley, his noble ascetic face lit up with 
benign dignity, holds one hand uplifted to em- 
phasise his meaning, while the other grasps his 
ever-present source of inspiration, the Bible. 

Let us, before we leave this ghostly assembly, 
stop for a moment to gaze at those delightful 
children—James Stuart and Louisa, his sister— 
who stand beside each other, dressed in their 
rich little court dresses. They were happier 
when their portrait was painted than they were 
destined ever again to be, for it is a cruel fate 
to be dispossessed of the royal succession and 
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exiled “over the water.” But at least their 
young presence gives this vast crowd of celebri- 
ties a pleasant touch of youthfulness that is, 
by the very nature of the others’ qualifications, 
all too rare in their midst. 

And so let us leave this gallery of spectres, 
this monument of our immortal dead, reflecting, 
as we do so, that all of us must one day join the 
vast assembly beyond the stars. It must be the 
ambition of every one that he or she too may 
so merit the praise of his fellows as to be in- 
cluded in some such galaxy of fame. And yet— 
would not every one of these departed souls 
warn us that ambition is the least worthy of 
human qualities ? 


XII 
A MOLIERE OF PAINT 


“* Havine despatched the herd of our painters 
in oil,” wrote an eighteenth-century critic, “I 
reserve to a class by himself that great and 
original genius, Hogarth.” 

His reason, he explains, is that Hogarth is 
“rather a writer of comedy with a pencil” than 
a mere painter. “If catching the manners and 
follies of an age, if general satire on vices and 
ridicules, familiarised by strokes of nature, and 
heightened by wit, and the whole animated by 
proper and just expressions of the passions, be 
comedy, Hogarth composed comedies as much as 
Moliére. . . . He is more true to character than 
Congreve; each personage is distinct from the 
rest, acts in his sphere, and cannot be con- 
founded with any other of the dramatis persone. 

“* Moliére brought a rude theatre to perfection. 
Hogarth had no model to follow and improve 
upon. He created his art, and used colours 
instead of language. His place is between the 

1a 
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Italians, whom we may consider as epic poets 
and tragedians, and the Flemish painters, who 
are as writers of farce and editors of burlesque 
nature. 

Amidst all his pleasantry, Hogarth observes 
the true end of comedy, reformation; there is 
always a moral to his pictures. Sometimes he 
rose to tragedy, not in the catastrophe of kings 
and heroes, but in marking how vice conducts 
insensibly and incidentally to misery and shame. 
He warns against encouraging cruelty and idle- 
ness in young minds, and discerns how the 
different vices of the great and the vulgar lead 
by various paths to the same unhappiness. 
How delicate and superior too is his satire ! ” 

These are brave words, but I do not think 
they exaggerate the worth of the man who is 
perhaps the greatest genius our country has 
produced in the realm of art. William Hogarth 
stands alone among painters; we could risk 
the loss of almost any of the others, filling in the 
gap with the works of rival artists. But Hogarth 
has no rival; even his cleverest imitators fall so 
far below him that we could not reconstruct from 
their endeavours the faintest image of his talent. 

He learned to know the seamy side of life in 
his youth. His father was a disappointed man, 
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an unsuccessful schoolmaster who came to 
London to seek the fortune denied to him in his 
native Westmorland. Young William showed 
an early talent for draughtsmanship, and _ his 
father, who must have secretly delighted in, 
though he was prudently bound to regret, the 
boy’s liking for an ill-paid profession, ap- 
prenticed him to an engraver. When his time 
expired, Hogarth entered the drawing-school 
in St Martin’s Lane, then at the height of its 
fame, and soon distinguished himself by his 
originality and humour. His first works, made 
to the orders of booksellers—the publishers of 
those days—as illustrations for their books, 
show little evidence of his budding genius, but 
when he was just over twenty years of age he 
suddenly blossomed out into popularity with a 
series of pictures, depicting the sad “ progress ” 
of a foolish woman from innocent serenity to 
the lowest depths of degradation. 

We read that these pictures achieved such 
success that they were imitated by engravers 
all over the country, were copied on fans and 
crockery, and even presented on the stage in the 
guise of a ballet. Their most important result 
for Hogarth himself was perhaps the fact that 
they reconciled his father-in-law to him, 
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He had made a runaway match with Jane 
Thornhill, daughter of Sir James Thornhill, a 
fashionable painter, one of whose pictures (the 
“ Miracle of St Francis”) is to be seen in the 
National Gallery. Sir James disapproved of the 
marriage and refused to assist his struggling 
son-in-law. Hogarth’s wife placed some of the 
successful pictures one day in her father’s dining- 
room; the old man was much struck by them, 
and was astonished to learn that they were the 
work of his despised son-in-law. 

But his admiration took a disappointing course 
for the young couple, his comment being, “ 'The 
man who can produce pictures like this can 
well maintain a wife without my assistance.” 
However, his heart was too strong for him, and 
eventually he became friendly with Hogarth 
and aided him in every possible manner. 

Thus encouraged, the young artist enjoyed 
new triumphs, and finally achieved immortal 
fame with the magnificent series entitled, “'The 
Rake’s Progress.” These pictures are preserved, 
not in the National Gallery, but in that odd 
little collection known as the Soane Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whither we may go to 
see them. 

Sir John Soane was an architect—he designed 
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the Bank of England—who employed his leisure 
in collecting works of art of all kinds. At his 
death he left his house and its contents to the 
nation, and we find there the strangest mixture 
of things, from an Egyptian sarcophagus to 
a cork model of Pompeii. Among them, how- 
ever, is this series of Hogarth’s masterpieces. 

It consists of eight pictures. The first shows 
the heir—the chief character—being measured 
for a suit of mourning necessitated by the death 
of his father. At the back, a lawyer—a repre- 
sentative of a profession for whom Hogarth 
appears to have had little respect—is picking 
his pockets. At the side is a girl whom I may 
call the heroine of the series; her mother im- 
plores the youth to marry her, but he wishes 
to give her money instead. 

The next picture shows him spending his 
patrimony. The swell degenerates of the metro- 
polis are around him, with teachers of music, 
dancing, boxing, fencing, and other accomplish- 
ments, then thought proper for the education 
of a man about town. The young man soon 
sinks to depths of vice, and in the third painting 
we find him in the midst of an orgy. A woman 
caresses him with one hand, and steals his 
possessions with the other. Another harpy is 
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preparing to dance for him, and at the back 
—a symbolical touch—one of her confederates, 
in a drunken attempt to enliven her boredom, 
is setting fire to a map of the world with a 
candle. Two of the women at the table are 
quarrelling ; one spits at the other, who has 
snatched up a knife with which to attack her. 

But retribution is at hand, and we next find 
him arrested for debt while taking the air in 
his sedan-chair. A beautiful touch is intro- 
duced by the arrival of the unfortunate girl 
of the first picture, who buys off the bailiffs 
with the contents of her purse. The scene is 
easily recognisable as St James’s Street, and 
the gates of the old palace are seen in the back- 
ground. It is there indeed that the “ Rake z 
is bound, for, as we see from the leek in the 
hats of one of the bailiffs and of a passer-by, 
it is the birthday of Queen Charlotte, who was 
born on St David’s day, and was thus con- 
sidered as almost a Welshwoman. The young 
man was about to attend her levee. 

It is time, he thinks, to repair his fortunes, 
and for this purpose contracts a marriage with 
a rich but hideous old widow with only one 
eye. She has been decked up for the occasion, 
and her maid is still putting the finishing 
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touches to her toilette as she stands before the 
clergyman, as wicked an old scoundrel as ever 
connived at such disgraceful weddings. Two 
little dogs playing at the side seem supremely 
disinterested in their mistress’s adventure, a 
pleasant touch of nature. At the back the 
distracted heroine, her baby in her arms, is 
endeavouring to enter and stop the ceremony. 
Too late—the youth and the old woman are 
already man and wife. 

He abuses his new fortune, and the “ Gaming 
House ” depicts him having lost his last penny 
at the tables. Most of the other gamblers seem 
to have suffered a similar fate, if we may judge 
by their faces and gestures. Perhaps it is not 
altogether bad luck, for the gaming-house was 
probably the resort of cheats and _tricksters. 
Indeed, the seated figure on the left is probably 
a highwayman, for his mask and pistol are 
barely concealed, while on the right a money- 
lender is writing out a cruel contract for another 
foolish gambler to sign. 

The rake cannot pay his debts and is sent to 
a debtors’ prison. His wife scolds him for dis- 
sipating her fortune; his creditors press for 
payment—even the boy who has brought him 
a pot of ale will not hand it over without 
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preliminary payment. His faithful friend, the 
heroine, has sought him out in the midst of 
his distress and has fainted in a chair, while 
her daughter, now no longer a baby, pulls at 
her dress. 

Last scene of all—the madhouse. Dissipa- 
tion has wrought its inevitable work, and the 
rake lies, demented, naked, and chained to the 
floor, in the company of lunatics of every type. 
One of them plays with a cord, another is 
fiddling, a third, with-a paper hat on his head 
and a stick between his arms, imagines him- 
self a dignitary of the Church. At the back a 
fashionable lady, accompanied by her maid, 
is enjoying the sight, for in those brutal days 
Bedlam was one of the attractions of the town. 
We may be sure that this lady is of the same 
type as those who force their way into the 
law-courts nowadays, to gloat over the suifer- 
ings of the people whose private sorrows are 
there exposed to the public eye. Faithful to 
the last, the heroine kneels beside the rake, 
endeavouring to ease his dying torments—the 
redeeming breath of sweetness in the whole 
sad scene. 

Hogarth never surpassed this wonderful series, 
though much of his other work is admirable 
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in its own way. His talent for satire is well 
demonstrated in the famous election pictures, 
which are also at the Soane. 

They show the manner in which elections 
were conducted in his day—first the dinner 
to the voters, with food and drink in such pro- 
fusion that one of the guests, the mayor of 
the town, is overcome by a surfeit of oysters. 
Every detail has its significance, but there are 
too many of them for me to seek to explain 
them here, and most are obvious enough. 

The second of the series, “ Canvassing for 
Votes,” shows the corruption of the time at its 
basest. A drunken yokel is being bribed by 
the agents of both parties simultaneously ; what 
is more, he is taking the money of each side. 

The next picture of the hustings is remark- 
able for one of Hogarth’s symbolical touches. 
Away in the background on the left Britannia’s 
coach has overturned and her coachmen, far 
from busying themselves to right it, are occu- 
pied in playing cards, 

The final scene shows the chairing of one of 
the successful candidates by his supporters, who, 
drunk and riotous, are causing him no small 
terror. He is in grave danger of being upset, 
for not merely is one of his bearers involved 
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in a fight, but a sow and her litter have been 
disturbed and are rushing across the road. In 
an adjoining tavern a party of men, perhaps 
the defeated candidates and their friends, are 
about to sit down to a feast and lounge at the 
windows, laughing at the new M.P.’s plight. 
The series is a horrifying revelation of degrada- 
tion and corruption, and we may congratulate 
ourselves on living in better times. 

Before we leave the Soane, we may note the 
ingenuity with which its donor solved the prob- 
lem of finding room for all his treasures. ‘The 
panels, on which the principal pictures hang, 
may be moved out, and beneath them are 
other surfaces, holding more pictures. Mirrors 
too are placed where they will best give the 
impression of increased space. The house is, 
nevertheless, sadly overcrowded, and it would 
do no harm if many of the exhibits were re- 
moved altogether and the more noteworthy 
shown to better advantage. 

Hogarth was an insular creature, if ever 
there was one. His only journey abroad con- 
firmed his worst suspicions, and he became more 
than ever prejudiced against the nations which 
have the misfortune not to be English. What 
his impressions of the Continent were may 
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best be seen in his “‘ Calais Gate ” at the National 
Gallery, a canvas which shows in grotesque 
contrast the “roast beef of Old England” and 
the poverty and hunger of France. Every 
detail of the picture is meant to demonstrate 
the misery of life abroad, from the carrion 
crow on the top of the gate to the tattered 
beggars on the road. Hogarth’s humour, 
however, did not even then desert him, for 
at the back we see him being arrested for 
sketching, an incident that actually happened 
to him. 

The “ Shrimp Girl ” is, I suppose, the pleasant- 
est picture he ever painted. The merry-eyed 
girl, with a dish of shrimps on her head and her 
mouth half-open to cry their merits, is a de- 
lightful fancy, and we forgive the artist all 
his coarseness and narrow-mindedness for this 
evidence of his good nature. The composite 
portrait of his six servants’ heads is another 
work in the same mood, equally happy both in 
design and execution. 

His last painting was conceived satirically 
and ended tragically. He promised his friends 
to paint a picture to be called “'The End of 
All Things.” It was to consist of a waning 
moon, a wrecked ship, a ruined tower, a broken 
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bottle, a worn-out broom, an empty purse, a 
cracked bell, and similar symbols of decay. 

“If you do this,” protested an acquaintance, 
‘* your business, too, will be at an end.” 

“That is so,” sighed Hogarth, “and the 
sooner the better.” 

When he had nearly completed the canvas, 
‘““ There remains but this,” he said, and sketched 
a broken palette. ‘‘ The deed is done,” he cried. 
** All is over.” 

He spoke more truly than he knew, for he 
never touched his brushes again, and died 
within a month. 


XIII 
“ IF WITH THE LADIES YOU'D SUCCEED ” 


Tue history of the Wallace Collection is as 
romantic as any subject ever chosen by a 
painter. 

It was begun by the first Marquis of Hertford 
a century and a half ago, added to by his son, 
the second Marquis, and vastly improved by 
the third Marquis, whose character, as the 
Marquis of Steyne in Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair,” is familiar to every reader of that novel. 
The man, however, who is responsible for its 
European importance was the fourth Marquis, 
the “mad marquis,” who went to live in Paris 
rather than repair the drains of one of his 
London houses, and spent a fortune of a quarter 
of a million pounds a year there chiefly in 
the purchase of rare works of art. It is to him 
that the Collection owes most of its chief 
treasures. He left all his art treasures to a 
natural son, Richard Wallace, the offspring of 


a youthful flirtation, and it is characteristic 
126 
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of the Marquis that Wallace had no inkling that 
he was to be his heir until the will was read. 

Sir Richard Wallace, as he afterwards became, 
lived in Paris, his birthplace, for the first fifty 
years of his life, but in the ’seventies, after the 
siege of the city by the Prussians, he transferred 
his treasures to London. His widow, Lady 
Wallace, bequeathed them to the nation in 
1897, the most valuable bequest to any country 
known in history. It was decided to purchase 
Hertford House itself, in order not to have to 
transfer the collection to a new  building— 
although this had been stipulated in Lady 
Wallace’s will—and in June 1900 the gallery 
was opened to the public. 

Though not equal to the National Gallery or 
other similar institutions in other countries, the 
Wallace nevertheless contains many priceless 
pictures, to say nothing of the collection of 
armour, china, furniture, and other objets d'art, 
with which I am not now concerned. It is in 
many ways a pity that it was not possible to 
amalgamate it with the Trafalgar Square col- 
lection, or at least to arrange for an exchange 
of pictures in order that the national collection 
might be enriched with some of the pictures in 
the Wallace, and the latter made, like the Tate, 
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the resting-place of certain definite schools of 
art. However, this has not been done, and we 
must take the Wallace as we find it. Many of 
its best pictures I need not mention at all, since 
I have already said enough of their painters and 
their art. But in several respects the Wallace 
is unique, and it is this side of it that we may 
consider here. 

The cream of the collection is concentrated 
in one large room in which hang priceless 
examples of the work of every chief school of 
European painting. There are, for example, 
such beautiful Rembrandts as his “ Self-portrait 
in a Cap,” a worthy companion to the other 
portraits of himself that are at Trafalgar Square. 
The “ Burgomaster with his Son” (No. 82) 
and the “ Burgomaster’s Wife and Daughter ” 
(No. 90) are also wonderful examples of the 
work of this greatest of portraitists. Rubens 
too is magnificently represented, the most inter- 
esting of his paintings here being undoubtedly 
the so-called ‘‘ Rainbow Landscape,” a glorious 
picture of the Flemish countryside, vivid with 
the new life that follows heavy rain. 

There are also two Gainsboroughs in this 
artist’s best style—‘‘ Mrs Robinson as Perdita ” 
and “Miss Haverfield.” Mrs Robinson was a 
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famous actress of the late eighteenth century, 
who became the mistress of the dissipated 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV., 
whose miniature she holds in her hand. The 
dog by her side would alone make this picture 
one of the world’s masterpieces, and there is 
remarkable beauty in the manner in which the 
foliage of the trees in the background is suggested 
rather than reproduced. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Strawberry Girl” is 
very typical of the artist; the delicate little 
subject, standing nervously before the painter, 
but clearly much more concerned for the fate of 
the basket of strawberries she carries over her 
right arm, has all the humour and charm in which 
the great Englishman excelled. The yellowish 
tinting of her dress also is characteristic. 

The examples of Velasquez also are very fine, 
and the “Don Baltasar Carlos in the Riding 
School ” is unsurpassed in the National Gallery. 
We see the infant son of Philip IV., the painter’s 
patron, mounted on a tall black horse before the 
royal mews ; behind him, in the extreme left of 
the picture, is one of the dwarfs Velasquez loved 
to paint. Both the prince and the dwarf are 
familiar to all students of this artist’s work, for 
he painted them over and over again. There 

I 
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is another portrait of the prince in this room : 


for it is he who stands glumly in resplendent - 


court dress in the Velasquez picture on the same - 
side of the room, near the other entrance. The ° 
“Lady with a Fan” is another masterpiece by ~ 
the Spanish genius, remarkable for.the harmony. 


of its colouring—the deep black of the mantilla, - 


the creamy grey:of the gloves, the varying ~ 
browns of the fan and dress, and the delightful ~ - 
touch of blue-grey in the bow hanging from the - 
lady’s left wrist. eet 

The canvas in ‘this room that is perhaps most” 
generally known is Franz Hals’ “ Laughing c 
Cavalier,” a superb portrait that has won world- 
wide popularity. I must confess that I do not 
myself admire it so much as perhaps I should, 
for it seems to me that Hals’ art cannot compare 
with that of Velasquez and Rembrandt, by 
whose works he is here confronted. Doubtless, 
were the “ Laughing Cavalier” isolated from 
them, and I could forget the others when I look 
at it, I might be able to share the popular adora- 
tion of it. However, I content myself with 
acknowledging its originality of treatment, its 
audacity and brilliant detail, and there I am 
content to leave it. 

Now,I come to that side of the Wallace Col- 
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lection that is, to my mind, its principal attrac- 
tion, namely, its richness in works of the French 
schools. The two Watteaus that hang in this 
room are glorious examples of the master’s 
style. He painted life as one long picnic, made 
merry by songs, music, feasting, and laughter. 
Look, for example, at the ladies and _ their 
gallants grouped on the lawn under the trees in 
the “ Féte in a Park ”—no care has ever worried 
them, no shadow of sorrow ever overhung their 
happy lives. In Watteau’s pictures the weather 
is always fine, and the clouds of his backgrounds 
merely serve to emphasise the prevailing bright- 
ness. Well might a critic of seventy years ago 
sum up the subject of this picture as “ groups 
of elegant figures enjoying the pleasures of the 
country.” 

The “Halt during the Chase” is equally 
happy. A merry house-party is resting from 
the refined delights of the hunt; they are not 
weary or bespattered with mud or dust; the 
very horses and dogs are sleek with happiness 
and health. 

One would suppose from these pictures that 
Watteau’s life had been as care-free as the 
incidents he loved to record, and yet, as so 
often happens, the opposite was the case. There 
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were times when, at the country-houses of his 
patrons, he could forget the humble beginnings, 
the hard work, and the intolerable burden of 
illness that embittered his short career—he was 
only thirty-seven when he died, in 1721—but 
for the most part content was far from him. 
He was a consumptive, and it was a last de- 
spairing attempt to find a cure at the hands of 
a noted English surgeon that brought him to 
London a few years before his death. But the 
English climate did him more harm than the 
doctor’s treatment did good, and it is supposed 
that this ill-fated visit was the final cause of 
his physical breakdown. 

The theatre and all that goes by that name 
particularly attracted him, and we have at the 
Wallace several good examples of this type of 
subject. Most prominent among them is the 
“Family Concert,” now officially known, I 
believe, as “Gilles and his Family,” a jolly 
little panel showing a singer with a guitar, 
surrounded by the merry faces of his troupe. 
Once again the gaiety of Watteau’s art is the 
distinctive feature. Another pleasant picture 
is the ‘“ Harlequin and Columbine,” showing 
the two lovers drawn aside from their party 
and passing the time in a gay flirtation, while 
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a pseudo-antique marble figure discreetly looks 
aside. 


The following verses, we read, were inscribed 
on the engraving made after this picture :— 


‘* Voulez-vous triompher des Belles, 
Débitez-leur des Bagatelles ; 
Parlez d’un ton facétieux, 
Et gardez-vous bien auprés d’elles 
De prendre un masque sérieux. 


L’Amour demande qu’on l’amuse ; 
Il est enfant: toute la ruse, 

Pour lui plaire, est d’étre badin ; 
Kt souvent au Sage il refuse 

Tout ce qu’obtient un Arlequin.”’ 


These happy lines are in the true spirit of 
Watteau’s inspiration. If I might venture to 
render them in English, it would be thus :— 


“Tf with the Ladies you’d succeed, 
Let Frivolity be your creed ! 
When they are by—to this give heed— 
Let every word be light as air, 
And of serious glance and tone beware ! 


Love has one wish—he wants to play ; 

He is a child, and this is the way 

To please him ; let yourself be gay ! 
Oft is refused to the Man of Brains 
All that a Harlequin obtains.” 
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Watteau was, without doubt, a “man of 
brains,” but it is as a Harlequin that he set 
himself to work. He knew the prevailing spirit 
of his age too well to paint otherwise. 


XIV 
THE SERENE HORIZON 


Ir is a common subject of observation that the 
air is brightest, the distance clearest, and the 
horizon most serene just before a storm. The 
same, it seems to me, is true in history. When- 
ever a great catastrophe threatens the world, 
the period immediately preceding it is charged 
with a calm that we realise only afterwards to 
have foretold the gathering clouds. So it was 
with the France of the eighteenth century, in the 
years before the Revolution burst over the coun- 
try and swept away, like a tidal wave, all that 
had been luxurious and leisurely and lovely. 
Watteau lived and died before the smash ; 
his disciples, Lancret and Boucher, enjoyed the 
same fortune, but Fragonard and Greuze, both 
of whom owed so much to Watteau’s inspira- 
tion, lived to see the catastrophe. Their fate 
I shall tell in due course. In the work of 
all these men one may easily trace that care- 


free happiness that seems to us now the most 
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menacing omen of the coming collapse of the 
gallant France in which they lived and loved 
and laboured. 

It is an easy step from Watteau to Lancret, 
who also is well represented in the Wallace. 
The two men were friends at first, but Watteau 
took umbrage at the younger man’s too zealous 
copying of his style, and they drifted apart. As 
might be expected, this breach was really bene- 
ficial to Lancret, for, deprived of the direct 
inspiration of his master, he began to develop 
his own personal gifts, and produced works 
worthy to be ranked with Watteau’s. 

His “ Féte in a Wood” is too Watteauesque 
to need much attention in a gallery so rich in 
examples of the other’s- genius, but Lancret’s 
* Beautiful Greek” is more worthy of study. 
Here design, pose, and colour are all his own, 
and the picture, if not a masterpiece of the 
first water, is at least a delightful subject for 
contemplation. Half-startled, as we may sup- 
pose, perhaps at the approach of her Turkish 
master, the young girl is swinging round and 
raising her hands involuntarily in the charming 
attitude the painter has caught. 

An old poet once wrote these lines as a pendant 
to the picture :— 
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** Jeune beauté, votre esclavage 
Ne vous empesche pas de captiver les cceurs. 
Les sultans les plus fiers vous offrent leur hommage, 
Et par le seul pouvoir de vos yeux enchanteurs 
Vous triomphez de vos vainqueurs.”’ 


I hope my lame translation may be pardoned : 


“Fair maid, in bondage though you lie, 
You hold our hearts in slavery. 
By proudest sultans you are woo’d, 
And the strong magic of your eye 
Turns our power to servitude.” 


Fragonard, who was born in 1732, eleven years 
after Watteau’s death, carried on the master’s 
tradition. He gave the style a new life by the 
spiritedness and audacity of his pictures, but at 
the same time much that is delicate in Watteau, 
and even in Lancret, is coarsened in Fra- 
gonard. His famous “Swing” is perhaps the 
best example of his work in this direction. We 
see a pretty young woman seated in a swing, 
while her ardent lover, lying among the bushes, 
gazes up at her. It is doubtless a servant who, 
away on the right, has been given the task of 
propelling her through the air. Charming is the 
expression of mingled enjoyment and fear on 
her features. 

A curious entry in the memoirs of a contem- 
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porary painter, named Doyen, suggests that 
Fragonard’s inspiration for this scene was found, 
not, as has been said, in a contemporary ballet, 
but in the humour of a pleasure-loving noble- 
man of the time. This gentleman sent for 
Doyen, and, telling him how much he had 
admired his picture of a saint, explained that 
he would like him to paint a pretty friend 
flying through the air in a swing. The scan- 
dalised depicter of sacred subjects refused the 
commission, but suggested, more in mockery 
than seriousness, that Fragonard should be 
given the task. Apparently Doyen’s hint was 
taken, and this canvas is the result. 

Even Doyen, however, could raise no objec- 
tion to the “ Boy Pierrot,” by which Fragonard 
is also represented in the Wallace. This is in 
many ways the most admirable of all his works, 
for it has a sobriety and a delicacy that are not 
always found together in his paintings. The 
sweet innocence of the boy is accentuated by 
his simple white dress and hat and by the 
bunch of flowers he holds beneath his crossed 
arms, 

Fragonard’s life is the epitome of the fate of 
his patrons. The French Revolution over- 
whelmed him and them, and the old life of 
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pleasure and “ fétes in the park” gave way to 
the Terror and the tumbrils. More fortunate 
than many of his friends and clients, the painter 
succeeded in escaping from Paris during the 
darkest hours. He went back there from his 
country refuge after the fury of the Revolution 
had died down, but his time had passed, never 
to return, and the painter of gay ladies and 
merry noblemen found himself forgotten by the 
Parisians who now ruled the capital. His old 
patrons, those who survived, could no longer 
afford the purchase of works of art, and Fragon- 
ard, an old man of seventy-four, died in 1806, a 
disappointed and neglected figure. 

One of his teachers was Boucher, the “ king’s 
painter” at the court of Louis XV., and the 
friend of the Pompadour, a position he merited 
by the fitness of his voluptuous, semi-classical 
style to the manners and morals of the eighteenth 
century. Happier than Fragonard, he died 
before the great change came to overthrow the 
society in which he was bred and by which alone 
he was likely to be very highly appreciated. 

The Wallace has many of his paintings; in 
fact, you meet them wherever you turn. The 
very staircase is overhung with Bouchers, but 
they are not his best work, and may well be left 
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in the ornamental obscurity to which they have 
been relegated. Much finer is his portrait of 
the Pompadour (No. 418), which shows her at 
her handsomest, elegantly dressed and resting 
her right arm on a pedestal in one of the groves 
that the gardeners of that period loved to 
construct. The usual pseudo-antique statue, 
another affectation of the time, forms a fitting 
background. 

How greatly Boucher was influenced by 
Watteau is to be seen in his “‘ Contest in Music ” 
(No. 471), which might have been painted by 
the master himself. The “ Milliner ” (No. 390) 
is perhaps the most beautiful of his paintings 
here. A lady sits in her boudoir, riband in hand, 
while a milliner offers her an assortment from 
which to choose. Everything betokens luxury 
—the toilet-table with its profusion of aids to 
“ making-up,” the pretty mirror, the vast bed— 
even the little milliner is as spick and span as 
any great dame. It was one of the features of 
pre-Revolutionary France that its masters and 
mistresses seemed wholly unaware of the misery 
in which the mass of the population lived to 
support their extravagance. Boucher’s picture, 
therefore, may be regarded as more than a mere 
phantasy; it is a veritable page of history, 
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although, we may be sure, no one was more 
unconscious of its significance than the painter 
himself. 

There is yet another French artist whose 
works help to make up the glory of the Wallace. 
He is Greuze, of whom nearly a score of examples 
are exhibited here. He too was a pre-revolu- 
tionary painter ; already elderly when the storm 
broke, he survived the worst period, but never 
won back the position he had held in the 
“happy ” days before it. 

For many years his work has been under a 
cloud, but to-day his great merits have again 
become recognised, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Wallace owes much of its fame on 
the Continent to its possession of his works, 

They are mostly half-length portraits of young 
women and girls, which would be pretty-pretty 
but for the feeling the artist infuses in them. 
We see him at his best, however, in the portrait 
of Sophie Arnould the singer (No, 403), in 
whom for once he found a subject calling forth 
all his skill in the perception of character and 
the delineation of delicate traits of feature. 
The ‘‘ Broken Mirror” too is more pleasant to 
the modern eye than his customary subjects ; 
the grief of the girl at the injury to her looking- 
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glass is charmingly expressed, with a saving 
under-current of humour. The “ Inconsolable 
Widow,” with her hand outstretched to stroke 
the features of her dead husband’s bust, while 
his last letter rests on her lap, is a clever fancy, 
but I cannot find in it the touches of wit that 
redeem the banal in Greuze’s best pictures. 
Perhaps there are really too many of his can- 
vases here; one might be better pleased with 
one or two choice examples than with this lavish 
supply. 

Another Frenchman, but of a later date, is 
remarkably well shown in the Wallace. He is 
Meissonier, whose work, painted in the middle of 
last century, resembles in many ways that of the 
Dutch artists of earlier generations. They are 
small, full of life and detail, and finished to the 
utmost degree of accuracy. Meissonier’s great 
success in his own country and abroad was only 
to be expected, for his art gave what everybody 
seemed to want seventy years ago—pictures that © 
tell a story. 

Each of his panels, except those that are 
purely portraiture, expresses a dramatic subject. 
Some of them in the Wallace, like the “ Halting 
at an Inn,” the “ Hired Assassins,” and the 
‘** Lost Game,” are like illustrations to stories. 
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The “Hired Assassins,” for example, sets us 
wondering who their victim was and who sent 
them on the dread mission. One, his head to 
the door, signs with his arm to the other to wait ; 
the victim, no doubt, is moving about and is 
just ready to emerge, never to greet another 
dawn. Who is so barren of invention as not to 
be able to invent a story to fit this little tableau ? 

The “Lost Game” needs no elaboration. 
The face of the loser and the triumphant glee 
of the others are a sufficient story in themselves. 
Even the “Sentinel” and the “ Cavalier,” 
though the subjects stand alone in their six 
inches of height, seem to have stepped straight 
from the pages of Alexandre Dumas or some 
other historical novelist. 

For this very reason I cannot accord Meissonier 
a high place among painters. It is not enough, 
to my mind, to be a mere illustrator, a suggester 
of stories, a reproducer of interesting mom- 
ents ; Meissonier reveals no trace of deep feeling, 
of true inspiration, and of the emotions that go 
to the making of great art. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that he is an entertaining fellow, and 
we may be well content that the Wallace con- 
tains so excellent a choice of his works. 

When we have seen the French schools here 
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and the other important canvases in the main 
room, we have savoured the principal charm of 
the collection. There are, to be sure, admirable 
examples of both the English and the Dutch 
painters on its walls, but we have already seen 
as good, and better, in the National Gallery. 
I need not, therefore, draw attention to them 
again here. 

But there is one picture I always gaze at in 
the Wallace Collection, and it is the “ Still Life 
with a Lobster,” by Jan Davidsz de Heem, a 
picture as amusing as its title. Besides the 
lobster, it contains a piece of veal, a section of 
sausage, bread and butter, oysters, a cut lemon, 
grapes, peaches, strawberries, and plums— 
enough to give a dyspeptic nightmare for life. 
So long as I can look on it unmoved, I know 
that I have no need to consult a doctor ! 

Thus may painting, besides appealing to the 
emotions and the intellect, serve its purpose in 
the physical realm also. 


XV 
“EVERY PICTURE TELLS A STORY ” 


Tur Tate Gallery—the National Gallery, Mill- 
bank, to give it its official title—is an institution 
whose relations with the senior Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square are typically English. That 
is to say, the arrangement is so complicated that 
no one properly understands it, but, when you 
know the two places, it all seems satisfactory. 

Until a little while ago, it was safe to say that 
the Tate Gallery was an exhibition of British 
art. Many masterpieces of Romney, Gains- 
borough, Turner, and others were transferred 
there from Trafalgar Square to emphasise this 
feature, though, at the same time, a sufficient 
number of English paintings of the first quality 
were left behind in the National Gallery to 
maintain our prestige there amidst the foreign 
treasures. 

So far so good; but in 1916 the authorities 
of the Tate decided that there was great need 


for a permanent exhibition of modern foreign 
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pictures also, and, with the generous assistance 
of two patrons and the bequest of Sir John 
Lane, the new departure has been made. The 
main feature of the Tate Gallery has thus 
become the modernity rather than the British 
nationality of its contents. It now represents, 
and will, I hope, increasingly well represent, all 
that is most interesting in modern art, British 
and foreign. 

But you must not run away with the idea 
that the Tate has tended consistently in this 
direction, any more than it did in the other, 
for at the same time it has thrown open to the 
public a fine collection of Blake’s pictures. It 
might be possible to say that Blake, for all that 
he was born in 1757, is a modern in style, but 
this ingenious explanation will hardly explain 
the new departure. 

We shall do best, therefore, to take the Tate 
Gallery as we find it, and, not seeking to find 
any explanation for its erratic progress, to 
enjoy its contents as much as they deserve. 
With a few words about the foundation of the 
gallery by way of introduction, I will turn to 
an inspection of some of its more noteworthy 
pictures and sculpture. 


Lady Chantrey’s death in 1876 left the dis- 
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posal of a fortune to the Council of the Royal 
Academy. It was to be expended on the pur- 
chase of ‘“‘ works of fine art of the highest merit 
in sculpture and painting that can be obtained, 
whether already executed, or which may here- 
after be executed by artists of any nation, 
provided such artists shall have actually resided 
in Great Britain during the executing and 
completing of such works.” Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, the donor, laid it down that none of the 
money should be expended on a building, for he 
supposed that official steps would be taken 
to provide the works of art with a home. And 
indeed at first they were shown at South 
Kensington; but in 1897 Mr Tate, a wealthy 
sugar merchant, who afterwards became Sir 
Henry Tate, presented the nation with the Mill- 
bank Gallery. He also gave a large number of 
pictures and some sculpture. 

In 1910 Sir Joseph Duveen, the art dealer, 
presented the gallery with what is known as 
its Turner Wing, to help to fill which many of 
this artist’s pictures were transferred from the 
National Gallery. Numerous other gifts and 
bequests have been made, including Sir Hugh 
Lane’s and Mr Samuel Courtauld’s. 

It is an open secret that many of the pictures 
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purchased by the Council of the Royal Academy 
under the Chantrey Bequest have not fulfilled 
their promise of permanent interest. The end 
of last century was a somewhat barren period 
in academic British art, and what our grand- 
fathers admired often leaves us lukewarm, not 
to say icy, in our appreciation. Ways and 
means have, however, been found to weed out 
some of the worst examples of bad taste and 
bad art, and the present exhibition is, with a 
few dire exceptions, a very excellent collection, 
or at least, if we consider the foreign section 
too, the beginnings of one. In the Tate to-day 
may be seen magnificent examples of British 
and foreign art of our own times, well picked 
and well hung. There are in addition the fine 
Blakes and Turners, to which I have referred, 
and, for those who like them, good examples 
of Burne-Jones (the “Golden Stairs” and 
“King Cophetua’’), Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
(the “Seven Towers,” and “Beata Beatrix”), 
Watts (“ Hope” and ‘‘ Psyche”), and other pre- 
Raphaelites, 

Let us stroll through the gallery and stop for 
a moment before a few of the more interesting 
exhibits. Our first visit must surely be to the 
Blake room, 
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How well I remember its official opening a 
few years ago! Until that time many of us 
knew Blake only by the reproductions that 
were to be found in more or less rare books, by 
his beautiful painting of the “ Procession from 
Calvary ” at Trafalgar Square, and by his poems. 
I doubt, indeed, if it is any exaggeration to say 
that most people knew him well only as a poet. 
But here in the Tate Gallery was suddenly 
revealed one of England’s greatest artists, 
gifted with a degree of vision and strength that 
few painters have ever excelled. 

His type of art requires sympathetic intelli- 
gence in the spectator. Blake was essentially a 
mystic, who claimed to see what is usually 
hidden from men. His poems, like his pictures, 
fall into two classes—those that are childlike 
in their simplicity, though admirable in their 
execution; and those that are the fruit of 
moments of exaltation and are, therefore, diffi- 
cult for the common run of us to comprehend. 

The “ Procession from Calvary,” for example, 
in the National Gallery, may well be considered 
as of the former type; with its simple subject, 
and natural, though inspired, execution, we 
seem to be in the presence of the Blake who 
wrote such charming lines as : 
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“The little boy lost in the lonely fen, 
Led by the wandering light, 
Began to cry, but God, ever nigh, 
Appeared like his father, in white. 


He kissed the child, and by the hand led, 
And to his mother brought, 

Who in sorrow pale, through the lonely dale, 
The little boy weeping sought.” 


But when we see the grim and ecstatic illus- 
trations he made to Dante’s “Divine Comedy” 
—and they are among the collection shown in 
the Tate—we come near to the Blake who 
wrote the more involved and almost incompre- 
hensible portions of his longer poems. 

“The Spiritual Form of Nelson,” showing 
the naval hero, or rather his etherealized self, 
triumphant over evil in the form of a huge 
serpent (presumably Bonaparte’s “ astral body”), 
is a side of Blake that he could express only 
in pictorial form. Few mystics possess the gifts 
of both poetry and art, but Blake was one of 
them. The legendary Irishman who, confronted 
with an Arabic newspaper, said, ‘‘ I can’t read it, 
but give me a fiddle and I'll play it for ye,” hasa 
companion in this great genius who, when he 
could not express an emotion in words, would turn 
to his easel and depict it in line and colour. 
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His illustrations to the Book of Job have been 
passably familiar to Blake students from en- 
gravings, but here in the Tate we may see them 
in all their majesty and beauty. There is no 
work in the gallery that has a greater strength, 
a purer nobility, and a finer subtlety than these 
masterpieces in small compass. 

Before we leave the Blake room, let us glance 
at the floor, which is itself a work of art worthy 
of the poet-painter himself. It is the work of 
Captain Boris Anrep, a Russian artist domiciled 
in England ; he executed it in 1923. One point 
of interest in regard to it is the manner in which 
it was made. The art of mosaic, brought to its 
greatest height in the old days of the Byzantine 
Empire, degenerated with the Italians into a 
mere substitute for painting. That is to say, 
every artistic quality intrinsic in the material 
and practice of mosaic was made subordinate to 
the desire to achieve such a realism as may be 
sought from a portrait-painter’s work. 

In modern times mosaic has plumbed even 
lower depths; from copying oil-painting, the 
later mosaicists have made themselves the mere 
tools of painters. Almost without exception 
contemporary mosaic work, when it is not merely 
a conventional design, is carried out in the 
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following manner. An artist is called in to 
draw and colour a picture. This is copied and 
enlarged, and the mosaic workers endeavour to 
reproduce exactly the portions of the design 
entrusted to them. In this way, of course, all 
touch with the true tradition of the art is lost. 

Anrep seeks to return to the older and better 
manner. He makes his preliminary design with 
charcoal on huge pieces of paper. Then, pre- 
paring a multitude of little fragments of marble 
to hand, he sets them out in such a way as 
to make an original work of art rather than a 
copy of one. It was thus that the Byzantines 
worked, but Anrep alone maintains their method 
nowadays. 

The subject of the floor is not difficult to 
decipher. Tongues of flame flow out from the 
centre, such flames as Blake himself would have 
loved. Within them are eight pictures—for the 
room is octagonal in shape—illustrating some of 
Blake’s famous “ proverbs.” Among the finest 
is, “If the fool would persist in his folly, he 
would become wise,” contrasting a wise man, 
steady in contemplation, with a “ fool,” whose 
attention wanders from the baubles in his hands 
to every other object in sight. ‘ Exuberance is 
beauty,” “He who desires, but acts not, breeds 
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pestilence,” “ The cistern contains, the fountain 
overflows,” are other fine panels that may be 
especially selected for their artistic worth. 

Before we enter the Turner rooms, there is 
Henry Wallis’s “ Death of Chatterton ” to catch 
our eye. Every one knows the romantic story 
of the ill-fated young genius, who might have 
been one of the greatest poets of all times, had 
he not taken his own life at the age of seventeen. 

He was the posthumous son of a Bristol 
schoolmaster, and was brought up largely under 
the care of his uncle, sexton in an old Bristol 
church—an office that had been held by several 
previous generations of the Chatterton family. 
In this way young Thomas early became familiar 
with ancient inscriptions, parchments, and manu- 
scripts, and acquired the love of early medieval 
lore that was to be his glory and his undoing. 

Apprenticed to a lawyer, Chatterton occu- 
pied his leisure in the compilation of fictitious 
pedigrees for rich commoners, in satires on 
local subjects, and in the composition of original 
poems, which he pretended were copies of 
medieval manuscripts. All this was at the age 
of fifteen. Chatterton’s precocity in poetry is 
reminiscent of Mozart’s in music and Bernini’s 
in sculpture. 
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It is a curious commentary on the snobbish- 
ness of “highbrows” in all ages that Horace 
Walpole, the author and publisher, was all agog 
to read and even ready to publish these poems, 
so long as he thought them genuine antiques ; 
but the moment he discovered that they were 
modern work, his enthusiasm cooled off to 
nothing. Thus Chatterton’s brightest hope of 
success failed him. 

But he could not bear the life in the lawyer’s 
office, and in 1770, at the age of seventeen, he 
came up to London to make his living with his 
pen. Journals were glad enough to print his 
satires and broadsides, but their editors took 
mean advantage of the boy’s helplessness, and 
paid him either nothing at all or sums infinitesi- 
mally small. He was too proud to tell them 
of his need; he even refused to share his land- 
lady’s meals, although he was starving. At last, 
desperate and weary of suffering, he poisoned 
himself in his Holborn attic, first destroying all 
the manuscripts he retained in his possession. 
The world that had despised his genius should 
not, he willed, enjoy it after his death. And so, 
even to-day, although we know that in Chatter- 
ton we lost a genius more promising than any 
other figure in the history of our literature, we 
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can read but little of his work, and his name is 
nearly forgotten. 

Wallis’s picture shows the poor youth dead on 
his pallet, the scraps of paper on the floor beside 
him, and near the fatal phial of poison. Through 
the window we see the great metropolis that 
rejected him and drove him to his death. We 
may be sure, however, that poor starving Chat- 
terton was neither so neatly dressed nor so pre- 
sentable as this highly respectable Victorian 
artist has depicted him. For all this, however, it 
it is a striking picture. 

The English painters of the latter part of the 
last century were much given to the composition 
of “‘ narrative pictures,” and we may see many 
examples in the Tate Gallery. Of certain rooms, 
indeed, it might be said, as in the patent medi- 
cine advertisements, that “every picture tells 
a story.” 

Millais, for example, has here two famous de- 
scriptive paintings—the “ Boyhood of Raleigh ” 
and the “* North-West Passage.” In the former 
we see the boy who is to become the great 
explorer of the seventeenth century listening to 
an old salt’s tales of adventure overseas. In 
the second an ancient mariner in his house near 
the sea—observe the little boat through the 
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window—is being read to by his daughter. It 
is a book of Arctic discovery, and he has been 
following the author’s route on the chart that 
lies before him on the table. Nelson, his hero, 
looks down on him from the wall. 

It would be a delightful task to retell the 
stories of several other pictures in similar vein— 
Orchardson’s “‘ Her First Dance,” for instance, 
and his “ Napoleon on the Bellerophon”; Lord 
Leighton’s ““ The Sea Gave up the Dead Wg 
Walker’s “The Plough”; Sir Hubert Her- 
komer’s “‘ Council of the Royal Academy”; Sir 
Luke Fildes’ “ Doctor ’—but this would keep 
us too long for the even more interesting features 
of the gallery, namely, its exhibits of contem- 
porary British painting and sculpture and of 
French Impressionism and Post-Impressionism. 


XVI 
ENGLISH ARTISTS OF TO-DAY 


Tue long gallery in the Tate consecrated to 
contemporary British art is, to my mind, one 
of the most interesting collections in existence. 
The Tate authorities to-day are men whose 
chief desire it is to uphold the standard of art, 
to encourage young painters of merit, and to 
exclude any works unworthy of permanent 
acceptance, no matter what attempts may be 
made by biassed patrons or foolish clamour to 
intrude artists who do not deserve the honour. 
This room is a monument to their good taste, 
and I allow myself the privilege of heartily 
congratulating them upon it. I have seen so 
many collections in this country and abroad 
spoiled by the inclusion of poor pictures that I 
cannot be too grateful for this exception from 
the general rule. 

Not all the pictures will appeal to every one, 
but all merit attention, even those that are 


most unsympathetic. Take, for example, what 
1657 
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is probably the least popular of all of them, 
Alvaro Guevara’s portrait of a woman on a sofa. 
I do not like it myself, and I know no one who 
does, but I admit its interest. The oftener I 
see it, the more I find myself standing before it 
and admiring its clever composition. In short, 
it holds me despite myself—and that is the real 
personal test for a picture. 

When you leave a gallery, think back upon 
what you have seen in it. You will find, cer- 
tainly after a day or two, that many of the 
pictures you were most struck with at first have 
faded from your memory; they caught your 
glance at the time, but it was rather a trick 
than any intrinsic merit that arrested you. 
Others, however, which you hardly remember 
to have seen linger in your mind’s eye. You 
may be sure that this is a good proof of their 
value. Many of the pictures in the Tate that 
I most disliked on first sight are now my favour- 
ites, for I find myself thinking of them more 
and more and ignoring the appeal of some that 
seem superficially to be masterpieces. So itis 
with Guevara’s portrait. I still am not fond 
of it, but it continues profoundly to attract me. 
Guevara, by the way, is a Chilean, but he has 
done most of his work in England, where for 
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long he was a familiar figure in Bohemian 
circles. 

I need not speak again of Whistler’s work, 
except to draw attention to the beautiful noc- 
turne, “Old Battersea Bridge,’ that hangs 
here. We may instead pay particular atten- 
tion to the picture of “ Hammersmith Bridge ” 
by Walter Greaves, who more than any 
other artist has been influenced by the great 
American, It is a lively study, bright and 
colourful, and hundreds of pictures exhibited 
in contemporary art societies’ shows owe their 
inspiration to it. 

Well represented here are the two greatest 
living British artists—Walter Sickert and 
Augustus John. Their work is totally unlike ; 
Sickert is an Englishman working in a Latin 
tradition, for all that he owes so much to 
Whistler’s example. John, on the other hand, 
reveals with every touch of his brush the Celtic 
blood that flows in his veins. 

Sickert’s style resembles that of the modern 
French schools, to examples of which we may 
soon turn. He sees life as it is, with relentless 
logic and an unconquerable sense of humour. 
Whenever I look at one of his pictures, I remem- 
ber all the great French novels I have ever 
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read, from Flaubert’s Madame Bovary to Marcel 
Proust. 

His “ Ennui” in this room is typical of his 
genius, That drab interior, with its framed 
portrait and glass case of stuffed birds on the 
chest-of-drawers—what a commentary on sub- 
urban respectability! The man, leaning back in 
his chair, cigar in mouth, with a glass of spirits 
on the table beside him, is typical of the millions 
who every day take the train to their business 
in the morning and return wearily in the even- 
ing to their homes. The woman too, standing 
by the chest-of-drawers, has so obviously missed 
all the joys of life except domesticity. Both of 
them, I suppose, are thinking of what they 
might have done, had life been a less stern 
taskmaster. For a moment the child in them 
has reawakened and feels itself imprisoned in 
the dull round of daily toil. It is a great picture, 
a triumph of naturalism. 

Sickert is probably better known, or at least 
better appreciated, abroad than at home, 
although he has deserved fame in his own 
country not merely by his own works but also 
by the vast influence he has had on younger 
painters. Several of the painters whose work 
is shown in the Tate owe him the best training 
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they ever had. If he is too little known now, 
it is my melancholy duty'to prophesy that, the 
moment he dies, he will be recognised at his 
true value—a poor consolation for him perhaps, 
but better than nothing. 

John dominates the contemporary groups in 
the Tate. There is, for example, his huge 
cartoon in the central hall, called “ Galway,” 
a design for a decoration carried out elsewhere. 
This again is one of those works that appeal 
more at the second than the first glance. It 
shows John’s style at its most typical—those 
Celtic types, gypsies, tinkers, and country- 
women, reappear in many of his other works 
and are reproduced in those of his followers. 
When you have looked closely at this picture 
and taken in its contents, you will recognise 
its influence a hundred times in contemporary 
paintings. It marks the beginning of a school 
of English painting. I do not know why this 
should be so, but it is the case. 

The finest of John’s works shown here is 
undoubtedly his “ Smiling Woman,” which, be 
it said, is a portrait of his beautiful wife. Her 
lovely face and delicately poised figure are to be 
seen in several other of his pictures in the same 
room; never had an artist a lovelier model. 
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It is only a few years ago since the fame of 
John spread over the Continent. Painters came 
from Russia, from Rome and Madrid, to see his 
work, and to profit by it. At home he was 
considered by the general public as a mere 
Bohemian, almost unworthy of serious atten- 
tion; but the growing weariness with the dul- 
ness of the Academy type of painting and the 
increase of interest in more modern styles of 
art have, however, at last brought him into 
general prominence, until to-day his name is as 
familiar to newspaper readers as Sargent was 
ten years ago. 

I do not suppose every one knows that Gwen 
John, several of whose pictures are hung in this 
gallery, is Augustus John’s sister. Many critics 
consider her an even finer painter than her 
more famous brother. She lives and works in 
Paris, and rarely exhibits her pictures; she is 
less familiar, for this reason, to the public. It 
is surely rare that a brother and sister show so 
vast a talent. I should like to see’ a joint 
exhibition of works by the two, but I do not 
suppose this wish will ever be fulfilled. 

John Lavery is another “ modern ” artist who 
has at last won wide recognition ; his ‘‘ Jockeys’ 
Dressing Room at Ascot” represents a happy 
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mean between old and new styles. It is, of 
course, true that the artistic anarchism of to-day 
is the accepted tradition of to-morrow, but even 
so there must be a bridge between the two 
attitudes, and such fine painters as Lavery and 
Orpen stand upon it. The latter’s “‘ The Model ” 
is a delightful example of his work. The nude 
girl on the divan and the preoccupied painter 
at his easel are a study in arrangement and in 
delicately contrasted attitude. 

Ambrose McEvoy owes his fame, I believe, to 
John’s recognition of his genius. A few years 
ago he was unknown and by no means well off. 
Then, within the space of a few months, he was 
to be found painting all the Society beauties of 
the day, with a lightness and gossamer touch 
that etherealised his subjects. I do not think 
that fame has improved his work; ‘“ The Ear- 
Ring,” exhibited here, is far superior to most 
of his later portraits, It is a quaint subject. 
The mirror holds an easel, in which a girl is 
gazing as she fastens her ear-ring. The studio 
floor is empty, except for other easels loaded 
with canvases, and only a single picture hangs 
upon the opposite wall. The more fashionable 
McEvoy would surely have thrown a light veil 
round his sitter, transformed the easel-mirror 
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into an expensive boudoir dressing-table, and 
clad her in the most expensive creations of 
Regent Street or the Rue de la Paix! This 
would not have improved the picture at all. 

Very original is the work of the Irishman, 
J. D. Innes, whose “ South of France,” in oils, 
and ‘“ Waterfall,” in water-colours, are shown. 
The emphatic lines and romantic simplification 
of the landscape show a firmness of touch and 
a consciousness of mastery that are not often 
found in the works of young men. Innes, alas, 
died young ; he was only twenty-seven when he 
passed away in 1914. But I doubt if he would 
ever have done better work than this, for he 
was already a slave to his formula, and, ex- 
cellent though it is, it does not appear to 
have possibilities beyond those he had already 
explored. 

Two young artists of the present day, still in 
the prime of their work, may be studied here. 
They are Duncan Grant and Henry Lamb, to 
whom many look to carry on the artistic move- 
ment of the country that has been revitalised 
by Sickert and John. Grant is no conventional 
portrayer of life. His “‘ Queen of Sheba ”’ shows 
a scene that never could have existed, but which, 
such is the artist’s power, is more real than life 
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itself. His ‘“ Lemon-Gatherers” is more real- 
istic, but it is far from being conventional. 

Iam sorry thé Tate has as yet no example of 
his landscapes, in which he has found a new 
inspiration and come closer to Nature than in 
most of his other work. It is natural enough 
that Grant’s decorative gifts should have been 
recognised for the stage; he has made stage- 
settings for several plays and ballets, always 
with remarkable success. There is always a 
touch of the dramatic in his art. 

Lamb, like Orpen, is half-way between tradi- 
tion and modern influence. He paints things 
as he sees them—so do the others—but his 
vision approximates more closely to that of 
the main run of people. The two studies of 
Breton peasants in the Tate are beautiful pieces 
of observation and colouring. There is a fresh- 
ness about them that is cheering amidst the 
disillusion that seems to have overcome so many 
of our young artists. Still more noteworthy is 
his admirable Palestine war-picture which, after 
‘being exposed to the perils of existence in the 
Crystal Palace—no fit place for fine pictures— 
has found a new and better home in the Tate. 

The queer angle from which it is painted is 
typical of Lamb’s style; so too are the choice 
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of subject and the angular representation of the 
human figures and the shell-burst. But the 
little flowers that spring up here and there 
amidst the stones are painted to the life, a charm- 
ing touch of beautiful detail in a picture conse- 
crated in the main to a broad effect. This is 
perhaps typical of Lamb’s place in modern 
art: he combines delicate draughtsmanship, as 
of these flowers, with a witty and intellectual 
grouping of the central figures. 

Cubism, which a few years ago burst like a 
bomb in our artistic circles, seems now to have 
passed almost entirely away, though its better 
- part has been absorbed by our greatest artists 
and its worst effects are still industriously 
reproduced by the less original of contemporary 
painters. In the Tate may be seen some good 
examples of the immediate results of Cubism 
in England. C. R. W. Nevinson’s “ Machine- 
Gunners,” for instance, is an interesting design 
of angles and triangles. I defy any one to dis- 
cover a deep emotional or intellectual content 
in it, but it is certainly a skilful piece of work. 

We have not so far concerned ourselves with 
sculpture, but it is fitting that we do so at the 
Tate, for there are many works of this kind 
there deserving more than a passing glance, 
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Leighton’s “ Sluggard”’ is so well known to 
every one that we need not linger long before 
it, the more so that it is so effective in design 
that one yawns sympathetically at the sight of 
it. It is a beautiful piece of work, perhaps the 
finest this artist ever executed. 

Let us turn rather to the works of living men, 
of whom Jacob Epstein, Frank Dobson, and 
Eric Gill are represented here. How different 
are the styles of these three! Epstein is like 
an elemental genius, striving to express through 
his art the yearnings of a tormented heart. 
Dobson is a theorist, who seeks to fit his subject 
to the formula that attracts him at the moment. 
And Eric Gill turns to religion for the inspira- 
tion of his art. 

Four portrait-busts by Epstein are in the 
Tate, produced at different stages in his career. 
Born in New York though he was, of Polish- 
Jewish parents, his whole artistic career has 
been in England, of which country he is a 
naturalised citizen, and we are proud to num- 
ber him among our great artists. Of the busts 
shown here, the portrait of “A Girl” is the 
earliest; next in point of time is “ Nan,” 
another favourite model of the sculptor. Then 
comes the extraordinary portrait of Kramer, 
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the painter, and, finally, one of Epstein’s latest 
busts, ‘‘ Kathleen.” 

There is to my mind little doubt which are 
the best of these—the ‘“‘ Head of a Girl” and 
“Nan” seem to me far superior to the others. 
But I hesitate to say which of this pair is the 
better; sometimes I vote for “ Nan,” and at 
other times the charming quaintness of the other 
allures me more. All four busts are admirable ; 
the almost diabolical intensity of the portrait 
of Kramer has a strength and vitality that are 
only too rare in the art of to-day, and even the 
“ Kathleen,” undoubtedly the least important 
of the four, has an attraction of its own. 

It is, I think, significant that the Tate has 
preferred to collect these examples of Epstein’s 
work rather than his more abstract art. I 
entirely agree with their choice, for although 
many people—among them Epstein himself— 
profess to prefer his formal designs, I like him 
much better as a portraitist. When he designs 
the head of a sitter, his wild, undisciplined 
nature is tamed by the limits of the subject, 
and he cannot indulge that almost Oriental 
instinct that has found expression, for example, 
in the much discussed panel for the bird sanc- 
tuary in Hyde Park. 
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I remember the excitement a few years ago 
when he exhibited his “Christ” and _ his 
“Venus.” It is, I think, an open secret that 
the titles were afterthoughts; that is to say, 
he first made the sculptures and then cast 
round for a name for them. The “ Christ ” was 
a conglomeration of the physique and features 
of several of his friends; one, for instance, sat 
for the face and hands, another for the feet, and 
so on. When the whole work was finished, 
Epstein freakishly attached to it the name of 
the Saviour. With the “ Venus” the process 
was somewhat different. This time he was 
interested solely in the planes and curves of the 
female figure; he designed a body that was 
not like any living creature’s, and impulsively 
called it “Venus.” I like to imagine that 
posterity, when it is called upon to judge the 
works of this great sculptor of our day, will look 
on these abstract works as so many recreations 
of a great portraitist, whose true talent was 
expressed in the busts that are preserved in 
the Tate. This is, I am sure, the right way 
to value Epstein. 

He is a strange, exceptional figure in this 
generation ; his moodiness, his whims, his genius, 
and his quarrels remind me of such men as 
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Michael Angelo rather than of any other artist 
now living. Out of tune with his time, he is 
an enigma even to his most intimate friends. 

Frank Dobson, on the other hand, is more 
aman of this world. He is younger than his 
great contemporary, and his work lacks as yet 
that almost ferocious sincerity which betrays 
the genius of Epstein. Still, the head of Osbert 
Sitwell, which, in polished brass, is some- 
times exhibited in the neighbouring room con- 
secrated to modern British painters, has a 
quality of freshness that explains the promin- 
ence Dobson has reached so early in his life. 

Were I asked to select the future contents 
of the Tate, my emphatic advice would be that 
Dobson’s formal work is more deserving of 
collection than his portraits, exactly the opposite 
of Epstein’s case. When Dobson is called on 
to design a memorial he seems as much inspired 
by the abstract subject as Epstein is by a living 
model. I much regret that there is as yet no 
example of this side of Dobson’s work in the 
Tate Gallery. 

Eric Gill is represented so far only by a little 
“ Crucifixion,” carried out in a style that reminds 
one of the primitive sculptors who, nourished 
in the bosom of the Church, created the mar- 
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vellous medieval cathedrals that the whole 
world so much admires. It is rare in these days 
that religion should so inspire an artist, but 
with Gill the source of his art is obvious. Other 
examples of his religious subjects may be seen 
in Westminster Cathedral, where he has made 
a series of “ Stations of the Cross,” which are 
among the most beautiful contents of that 
gigantic building. 

These three men—Epstein, Gill, and Dobson— 
are admirably representative of three currents 
in British art, the pagan, the Catholic and, if 
I may call it so, the traditional Protestant. 
By studying their works, exhibited in the Tate, 
one may learn more of the intellectual move- 
ments in our life of to-day than a thousand books 
and pamphlets would explain. They are all 
men of great talent—Epstein has even genius 
—and between them they sum up the spirit of 
the age. 


XVII 
“ YO-HO-HO AND A BOTTLE OF RUM” 


Wuy is it that there is such a break between 
the British art of the Victorian era and that of 
to-day ? The difference between the two periods 
springs to the eye as one walks through the 
Tate Gallery. I will not say that Sickert, John, 
Orpen, Duncan Grant, Lamb, and the others 
have no link with the British painters of thirty 
years ago; this would be an exaggeration. 
But it is clear enough that they have branched 
out in a direction to which the traditional im- 
pulse of art in this country has not pointed. 
Why is this? Whence came the new impulse 
in our art ? 

The answer, I think, is supplied by the Tate 
Gallery collection of modern foreign pictures. 
Had the French Impressionists—Manet, Monet, 
Degas, Renoir—and their successors the Post- 
Impressionists—Gauguin, Van Gogh and Cézanne 
—not led the way, the process of change in 
England, while it might have happened any- 
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how, must certainly have been slower, if not in 
an altogether different direction. 

The philosophy of the Impressionists is simple 
enough, despite the veil of confusion and mys- 
tery that has been thrown over it. Classical 
art, they said, and its modern imitations have 
ceased to represent nature as it really is; 
painters have become the slaves of a conven- 
tional style, which is a mere trick by which 
they escape the difficulty of painting nature as 
it is in truth, Science tells us that, when we 
look at anything, our eyes see a collection of 
colours, and that these colours, mingling together, 
make up the scene before us. Therefore, said 
the Impressionists, let us set down these spots 
of colour on our canvas, and let the onlooker 
separate them into figures and objects, just as 
he does when he looks at the world before him. 
In other words, the Impressionists endeavour to 
paint nature as it really appears to the human 
eye, before the mind has said, ‘“‘ That is a tree ; 
that is a man; that is a cloud.” 

Logic is the basis of the Impressionist theory, 
and it is therefore natural that France, the 
home of logic, should have been the home of 
Impressionism. If you bear this  scientific- 
artistic theory in mind, you will not find much 
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difficulty in comprehending the most obscure 
Impressionist picture. 

Turner himself was, of course, very much of 
an Impressionist; his sunsets are a blaze of 
colours, not yet separated into the various parts 
—sun, clouds, reflection—into which the analytic 
mind divides them. Light is vibration; there- 
fore, said the Impressionists, colour is vibration, 
and we will paint the vibrations rather than the 
objects which they compose. 

Most of the greater Impressionists, however, 
did not carry their theories to the extreme 
logical end; they tempered their scientific 
fervour with a profound sense of form and 
outline. The trouble with them was that they 
were witty as well as intellectual; they knew 
in their heart of hearts that their theory, carried 


to its limits, would be as one-sided and incom- 


plete as the classical theory they opposed. In 
spite of themselves, therefore, they endeavoured 
to make their canvases portray recognisable 
objects, and Degas’ chorus-girls, to take one 
example, are not less human than they would 
have been had they been drawn by some careful 
draughtsman who was not concerned with any 
modern theory of colours, vibrations, and vision. 
But it is the great achievement of the Impres- 
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sionists that they revitalised the art of painting 
which, fifty years ago, was swooning from 
Victorian anemia. 

After a time, moreover, the Impressionists 
too lost their inspiration, and their art declined. 
Painters had become amateur scientists, con- 
cerned with theories of optics rather than with 
art and its emotions. Immediately a new school 
arose, Phoenix-like, out of their ashes. This 
was the Post-Impressionist school, of which Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, and Cézanne were the major 
prophets. 

Paul Cézanne was a schoolfellow of Zola, the 
great novelist. He was the son of a hatter who 
grew rich and turned banker and, with the 
ambition of a man who has risen in the world 
by his own endeavours, sought to apprentice 
his son to a more dignified profession. Young 
Paul was to be a lawyer, but fate determined 
otherwise. He began to paint and, attracted 
by the glowing reports of Zola, went to Paris. 
Here, like so many other artists who afterwards 
became great, he failed to impress the authori- 
ties. He was not even allowed to enter the 
School of Art, where all the young artists were 
studying. This failure was perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened, for it left 
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Cézanne’s genius untrammelled by conventional 
teachings and forced him to seek his own artistic 
salvation. He worked for a while in his father’s 
bank, but his heart was in his painting. His 
pictures were rejected by the Salon, but the 
faithful Zola, now an established journalist, 
praised them highly and helped to establish his 
fellow-schoolboy’s fame. 

Slowly he found recognition and was accepted 
as a promising pupil by the Impressionists, who 
were then the “ official Opposition” in the 
French artistic world. They little knew that 
before long he would outstrip them and become 
the opposition to their opposition. They had 
yet to learn the lesson that the Opposition of 
to-day becomes the Government of to-morrow, 
the anarchist of to-day the Conservative of 
to-morrow, the outcasts of to-day the ruling 
caste of to-morrow. In a few years Cézanne 
and his followers regarded the Impressionists 
much as the latter already regarded the Salon 
painters, with their everlasting nudes, dull 
portraits, and lifeless landscapes. 

Cézanne and the other Post-Impressionists 
acknowledged the truth of the Impressionist 
theories of light, colour, and vision, but, they 
said, the Impressionists seem to have forgotten 
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that an artist must be more than a recorder of 
Nature; he must also be an inspirer of men 
and a source of emotional intensity. The Im- 
pressionists had got rid of the chains of conven- 
tion; but they had emptied out the baby with 
the bath-water. By the time they had estab- 
lished their formule of composition, science and 
not art was all that was left to them. Of course, 
this objection could not be raised to the great 
masters of Impressionism, for, as we have seen, 
Manet and Renoir and Degas did not allow 
themselves to be the slaves of their own theories. 
But it certainly was true of these men’s disciples, 
who covered up their own inferiority in painting 
with a tedious mask of theorising. So Cézanne 
broke company with the Impressionists and 
started off in the then unknown direction which 
is now called Post-Impressionism. 

There is a landscape of his in the Tate that is 
typical of his art. It is no more outlined than 
the works of the Impressionists, but there is an 
attempt in it to introduce the artist’s own 
emotions when confronted with the scene before 
him, The Impressionists saw the world as a 
plane of colours; Cézanne sees it as a whirl of 
movement, of action, and of emotion. 

We may see a parallel in his work to that of 
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Zola in the latter’s novels. Zola led the reaction 
of the naturalists against the romanticists. He 
described the world as it really is, not as the 
sentimentalists had pictured it. But Zola stands 
out from his fellow-realists because he does not 
endeavour to keep human interests and emotions 
out of his pages; they are to him as real as the 
scenes he describes. 

Slowly the genius of Cézanne began to be 
recognised by the more long-sighted of his con- 
temporaries. A Parisian art-dealer was among 
the first to make a collection of the artist’s 
pictures. He has told the story of an expedition 
he made to Cézanne’s native district to buy up 
what canvases he could find. He discovered that 
the prophet had no honour in his own country. 
The pictures were so little appreciated that they 
were hidden away in lumber rooms in the midst 
of every kind of discarded domestic utensil. 

One of the farmers from whom he bought 
Cézannes thought more highly of the piece of 
string he gave him to tie them together with, 
than of the canvases themselves, and, when the 
dealer left the house with his purchases, they 
shouted after him that he had forgotten one of 
the pictures, and threw it out of the window 
after him, 
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Cézanne died as he had lived, in harness. 
Illness had caused him to retire from Paris to 
the country. He painted at all times, in good 
weather or bad, and it was as a consequence of 
a bad chill, caught while working in the rain, 
that he died in 1906, in his sixty-eighth year. 
Even then he was barely appreciated by the 
official judges of art in Europe; a few of his 
canvases were accepted for exhibitions, but were 
treated by the critics as the work of a foolish 
theorist. The Impressionists themselves were 
none too popular ; and the critics did not realise 
that Cézanne had excelled his masters, and that 
he had restored to art the solidity of nature 
and the soul of the artist. But they have 
understood this now, and Cézanne’s works are 
eagerly sought by every gallery worthy of the 
name. It is a sad fate for a genius to have to 
wait for posterity to give him the fame he 
merits ; but it is better it should come too late 
than never at all. 

Gauguin and Van Gogh suffered much the 
same fate, though they by their abnormalities 
and aversion from the society of their fellows 
invited it more than Cézanne. Gauguin’s life 
has often been told. Every one has heard how, 
in the ’sixties of the last century, he grew weary 
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of his life in a stockbroker’s office and took to 
painting. He was earning a large income, over 
forty thousand francs a year, but he put all mate- 
rial interests aside and gave himself to art. 

His savings were soon dissipated, and within a 
year or two he was glad to accept a few francs 
a day as a bill-poster. His search for unusual 
subjects led him first to Brittany, which in those 
days was not, as now, the haunt of innumerable 
painters ; but he soon grew tired of its limited 
possibilities and sailed off to Martinique, the 
French island colony in the Caribbean Sea, two 
hundred miles north of Trinidad. He was like 
a schoolboy, fired with the romantic desire to 
plough the Spanish Main ; his motto might well 
have been Stevenson’s ‘“‘ Yo-ho-ho and a bottle 
of rum.” 

The fertility of beautiful Martinique, with its 
tropical vegetation, its strange colours, scents 
and sounds, and the unaccustomed life of its 
inhabitants, gave him a new interest in life and 
fresh inspiration for his easel. But he soon 
yearned for surroundings that would be even 
more novel, and we find him making his way to 
the South Sea islands, where he lived as much 
as possible as a native, the most amazing “ beach- 
comber ” who ever lingered in that paradise of 
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beauty. Again we seem to hear him cry, 
* Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum.” 

There at last he found the subjects and the 
environment he sought, and painted the won- 
derful canvases that are to-day the glory of so 
many collections. The Tate has a good example 
of his work in the queerly-named “ Faa Iheihe,” 
a Polynesian scene unforgettable by anyone 
who looks upon it. His intensity and his 
natural genius for colour more than make up 
for his lack of early training in art. 

Vincent Van Gogh is, however, the outstanding 
figure of all among the Post-Impressionists, and 
his career is the strangest. He was the son of a 
Dutch clergyman, and was brought up in the 
strictest discipline of family life. Curiously 
enough, three of his uncles were art-dealers, and 
the whole of Van Gogh’s life oscillated between 
the two poles of religion and art—for in these 
days it is rare that the two spheres combine, 
though, as we know, they were originally closely 
akin. 

Van Gogh was at once a religious maniac 
and a “man mad for painting.” It is possible, 
indeed, that he was mad all his life, as he cer- 
tainly was at its close; the scourge of epilepsy 
was in his blood, though the source of his final 
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madness was not this. At the age of sixteen, 
in 1869, he was placed by his father in the art- 
firm of Goupil in Holland, and before long was 
sent to London in the service of the same house. 
Here he started to paint, paying less and less 
attention to art-dealing, which indeed he one 
day publicly declared in the shop to be nothing 
else than organised robbery. A cynic might 
say that this outburst revealed for the first time 
that Van Gogh was destined to be a painter, for, 
just as all young writers imagine every publisher 
to be a Barabbas—an accusation only partly 
true—so immature painters consider art-dealers 
their natural enemies. 

This incident naturally terminated his con- 
nection with the London branch of Goupil’s, but 
he was given another chance in their Paris estab- 
lishment. One might have expected that his 
being thus thrown into the heart of the world’s 
art, throbbing then with the new movements 
initiated by the Impressionists and others, 
would have confirmed the young Dutchman’s 
inclinations to painting; but the opposite was 
the case, and he abjured art for religion. The 
dealers for whom he worked dismissed him as 
an incompetent nuisance, and, after a short 
spell as a schoolmaster at Ramsgate, he began 
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to address religious meetings all over the South 
of England. The listeners mocked at his un- 
couth gestures and faulty English, but his 
evident sincerity must have appealed to them. 
But who suspected that this hysterical revivalist 
would one day become the leader of an artistic 
renaissance ? 

He returned to Amsterdam to pursue the 
study of theology and, at the age of twenty- 
five, set out as a missionary to the miners in 
the Black Country of Belgium. He lived in 
utter destitution, giving all his possessions to 
the poor and living a saintly life among them. 
But at the same time he found the artistic 
impulse still strong in him, and took up again 
the brushes he had for so long abandoned. 
The new-found urge gradually mastered him, and 
at last he abandoned evangelism for the study 
of painting, in the elements of which, of course, 
he was miserably deficient. 

He went to Brussels and laboured at the 
principles of draughtsmanship and painting ; 
his family, itself poor and now disheartened by 
his waywardness, sent him little money, and his 
life was as empty of comfort as it had been 
among the miners. At last he returned to 
Holland, and devoted himself entirely to painting. 
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He became ill of the disease which wrecked his 
life, and, quarrelling with his family again, went 
back to Belgium and then to Paris. 

Here he came into contact with the Impres- 
sionists and learned from them that the Old 
Masters, or rather their modern copyists, did 
not possess the whole secret of art. Then, his 
last great break with the world of art and letters, 
he abandoned Paris and went to Arles, in the 
south of France, where the Mediterranean sun- 
shine finally hatched out his genius and made 
him produce the masterpieces that are his 
triumphant challenge to immortality. 

Gauguin went to Arles for a while to live with 
him, but Van Gogh’s maniacal temper and 
habits proved too much of a strain, and the by 
no means finicking Frenchman left in a panic. 
Attacks of madness became more and more 
frequent ; in one of them Van Gogh swallowed 
his paints; in another he cut off his ear and 
sent it—a horrible gift—to a café waitress who 
had in joke asked him for a present. One day 
he shot himself on a country walk, returned to 
his lodging—he was now under a doctor’s care 
near Paris—and died the next morning. His 
life ended as it had been lived, madly, irre- 
sponsibly, gruesomely, 
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His work, however, is not easily to be dis- 
missed. The examples in the Tate alone mani- 
fest his genius. We see there what is perhaps 
the greatest picture he ever painted, the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Sunflowers.” It is a wonderful canvas, 
full of life and colour and the beauty of nature. 
The flowers Van Gogh paints are more than 
mere flowers; they are almost a philosophy of 
life. All the artist’s religious instincts shine 
through them; they are the veritable prayer of 
a sinner to his Maker. Let us, standing before 
this picture, overlook Van Gogh’s sins and 
forget his follies in our admiration of the piety 
it expresses. 

The ‘“ Yellow Chair” and the “ Landscape 
with Cypress Trees” in the hall where John’s 
huge cartoon hangs and Epstein’s busts stand, 
are not less wonderful in their different ways. 
There are primitive tribes who believe that 
inanimate objects live no less than ourselves ; 
and modern science tells us that they are made 
up of infinitesimal particles of matter, rotating 
and combining with incredible swiftness. Van 
Gogh’s chair immortalises this creed, though 
he was unconscious of it. A Rembrandt por- 
trait does not make its subject more alive than 
Van Gogh has made this simple piece of furniture. 
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His vision was that of madness, it must be 
admitted, but, if ever madness and genius were 
akin, they were so in the case of this extra- 
ordinary young Dutchman. 

This is a fitting place to recall that the Exhibi- 
tion of Post-Impressionist Art in London in 1910 
was the starting-point for the new impulse in 
British art. Just as the Impressionists in their 
time revitalised the painters of Europe, so 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh poured new 
life into our young men. Had the War not 
intervened, the results of their influence would 
more speedily have been observed. Whatever 
may be thought of their works as a whole, and 
however little we may admire their lesser imi- 
tators in our own country, it is safe to say that 
whatever new genius may disclose itself among 
our painters of this generation and the next, 
the Post-Impressionists will deserve much of 
the credit for its inspiration. They have brought 
back to art the romance it had lost—* Yo-ho-ho 
and a bottle of rum!” 


XVII 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THREE 
RELATIONS 


(Readers familiar with my other books will require 
no introduction to the speakers in the following 
dialogue.) 


My Uncte. Arthur, my boy, you owe us an 
apology. 
Mysetr. Ido? Why? 

My Unctz. Not long ago you guaranteed to 
show us the whole of London in seven days—— 
My Aunt. Not the whole of London, dear. 

My Unciez. The most interesting sights in it. 
And here you are with a new book devoted to 
its galleries alone. 

Mysetr. What have you to complain of ? 

My Uncte. Last time you rushed us through 
the galleries. | 

Mysetr. But you were in a hurry. 

My Uncte. Nevertheless, from what you say 


in your new book, we ought to have spent the 
187 
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whole week in the galleries alone—in any one of 
them. 

My Aunt. And have missed the Tower and 
the museums and Limehouse and all the other 
sights? No, indeed. 

Mysetr. Thank you, aunt; that’s exactly my 
excuse. As for you, uncle mine, why don’t you 
go and enjoy the galleries now, when you are 
not pressed for time ? 

My Avnrt. That is just what we have been 
doing ever since we came back. You’ve been 
too busy to entertain us, so we’ve let the pictures 
take your place. 

Mysetr. And which of them did you like 
best ? 

My Unctx. These London galleries are so full 
of wonderful works that I hesitate to venture 
an opinion. But I certainly think Leonardo’s 
“ Virgin of the Rocks ” is the finest of all. 

My Aunt. Surely you don’t mean to say you 
prefer it to Bellini’s “Sultan Mohamed II ” ? 

Mysetr. Can they be compared ? 

My Uncte. Certainly not. Besides, Holbein’s 
“* Ambassadors ” is far better than the Sultan. 

My Aunt. If you want a portrait, what is 
wrong with Rembrandt’s “‘ Old Lady ” ? 

My Unctz. Surely, my dear, you wouldn’t 
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dream of preferring her to Velasquez’s 
“Venus”? 

Mysetr. How on earth can you talk of “ pre- 
ferring ” one to the other ? 

My Aunt. I quite agree. If one is to select 
a single picture, let it be one that stands without 
a rival—Hobbema’s “‘ Avenue at Middleharnis,”’ 
for instance. 

My Unctz. Then give me Turner’s “ Fighting 
Témeéraire ”’ ! 

My Aunt. You know you hate the sight of 
the sea, even in pictures. I should have thought 
you would have chosen Watteau’s “ Féte in a 
Park.” 

My Unctsz. That’s not the point. It’s a 
matter of artistic appreciation. 

My Aunt. And that’s why—— 

My Unc te. Listen to me! 

My Aunt. No, youlistentome! I’ve listened 
to you enough in the galleries. 

Mysetr. May I—— 

Bortu. Arthur, the point is—— 

Mysetr. The point is that you are both 
bewildered by the good things you have seen. 
May I make a suggestion ? 

Bors. What is it ? 

Mysetr,. Let the public decide! 
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Botu. What do you mean ? 

Mysetr. You have mentioned eight pictures 
—two Italian, one German, one Spanish, two 
Dutch, one English, and one French. My aunt 
has expressed her liking for four of them, and 
you, sir, for the other four. 

Bots. Yes, but—— 

Mysetr. My suggestion is to put them all 

into this new book of mine as illustrations, and 
— leave the readers to judge which they like best. 

My Unctes. And I have no doubt whose choice 
your intelligent readers will approve. 

My Aunt. Nor have I. Your uncle shall buy 
me a forfeit at once. 


(And so the illustrations for this volume 
were chosen.) 
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FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 


By G. S. Brown. With 93 Photographs by G. P. ABRAHAM, 
F.R.P.S., and 9 Diagrams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Daily Chronicle—‘ A valuable little handbook in which beginners will find 
much helpful advice.” 


THE LADY GOLFER’S TIP BOOK 


By ELEANoR E. HELME. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times— Always pleasant and never dull. Miss Helme has blended 
instruction with amusement in very skilfv! proportion.” 


ITS MORAL BEAUTY 


By a DivoTer. With Picture Wrapper. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gentiewoman—“ The author strikes quite a new note in golf literature 
in this delightful little book.’ 


GOLFING REMINISCENCES 


By Maser E. STRINGER. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
I5s. net. : 


Miss Joyce Wethered writes: ‘‘ Will appeal in the most pleasant way 
possible to all who are interested in the history of ladies’ golf,” 


A FRIENDLY ROUND 


By BERNARD DaRWIN. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 


Epectator—‘‘ This fascinating little volume. The Author has a delightfully 
easy style, and a supreme knowledge of golf and golfers.” 


. 


By “A Gentleman with a Duster” 
DECLENSION 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Truth—“ Highly interesting.” 
Weekly Dispatch—‘‘ Excellent.” 
Pubtic Opinion—‘‘ Should be read from cover to cover.” 
Daily Telegraph—‘ The failings he scourges so vigorously are existent and 
very grave evils.” 
» Yorkshire Post—‘‘ Gives the right type of reader much to ponder.” 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 


» Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Aberdeen Press—*‘‘ The Conservative Mind’ stands out with convincing 
clarity as embodying a policy that alone offers a genuine alternative to the 
Socialistic mind.” 


SEVEN AGES: A Narrative of the Human Mind 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge Review—‘‘ Never controversial, always sympathetic—pleasant 
echoes of almost every writer who has influenced human thought considerably 
make the volume a tréasure house of happy phrases, almost epigrammatic in 
their brevity and truth—and yet the author is the master, not the slave, of 
his sources.—He always interprets, never plagiarises.” 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET: some 
Political Reflections 
Popular Edition revised, with 2 new Portraits, viz. Lord Derby 
and Lord Grey of Fallodon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian—‘‘ This nameless author who knows so much and 


writes so well. The essay contains the most important contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of our age.” 


THE GLASS OF FASHION : some Social Reflections 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Spectator—‘. . . he is destined to light a match which in the future may 
be used to light a candle that will illuminate our little corner of the world. To 
hope more would be to hope too much. And yet how great, how tremendous 
a destiny we are half-prophesying for our author.” 


PAINTED WINDOWS: A Study in Religious Personality 


Popular Edition, with new Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic—‘‘ A new book which will rank, for satiric wit, for trenchant 
and not unfair criticism, and for vivid portraiture, with his ‘‘ Mirrors of 
Downing Street.” 


AND 


THE GREAT WORLD: A Novel 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This novel gives a picture of English society from the days of its greatest 
wealth and prestige down to the difficulties and discordancies of the present 
hour. In a mise en scéne wherein the reader becomes intimately acquainted 
with the aristocratic and political atmosphere of this period, a plot of the 
most human and domestic character holds his attention by the compelling 
charm of its narrative interest. 


ECONOMICS 


THE COMMON SENSE OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


By Epmunp Dang, LL.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times—‘‘ Mr. Dane, both here and in his “History and Adventures of 
a Penny’ shows his singular gift for the lucid explanation of the varied 
problems of economics. He writes easily and is always in touch with funda- 
mental principles. He goes through all the main subjects in separate chapters : 
The Creation of Wealth, Labour, Capital, Exchange, and Currency, Credit 
and its Functions, Supply and Demand, Wages and Profit, etc.” 


COMMON SENSE SELF-HELP 


A Study in the Economics of Mind Power 
By Epmunp Dang, LL.B. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Financial News—“ In a concise yet illuminating essay the author sum- 


marises the principles of psychology and logic, giving to both a practical 
application to the common things of everyday life... . 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


By “A Trustee.” Second Edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Financial News—“ This little volume will be most helpful to novices in the 
business of trusteeship. It explains succinctly the intricacies of proving a 
will, the legal servitudes of office, and offers some sound advice upon the 
Management of trust investments, the payment of legacies, and matters 
likely to come within the scope of a trustee’s duties.” 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE: or, The Art of 


Growing Money 
By OnE Wuo Has Grown Ir. Second Edition. 3s. net. 


Times—“ Practical in how to begin and continue making money in indus- 
trial business ; on inventions; on how to make house property pay; and 
how to deal successfully with stocks and shares.” 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 
By Rupert Deakin, M.A., and P. J. Humpureys, B.Sc. Sixth 
Edition. ts. 6d. 


Contains information of real value to everyone who has the control or 
Management of a house. This edition has been revised to July 1925, and 
contains a new chapter on income tax calculations. 


THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF A 
PENNY 


By Epmunp Dang, LL.B. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book for children sets out some of the leading and elementary truths 
of economics, and more especially those relating to wages, prices, production 
and exchange. 


LIFE WITHOUT MONEY 


By the AuTHoR oF “ Lire WitTHouT SERVANTS.” 2s. 6d. net. 


Weekly Dispatch—‘‘ Here the reflective, good-humoured father discourses 
on the prevalent disease of Thingitis, the unnecessary dependence on things 
which is the root of much present discontent and a great deal of useless 
expenditure.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


By G. E. Trovutrsecx. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


By Marion G. MattTincty. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. School Edition 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Express—‘‘ Children who read it will find the pleasures of a holiday 
visit to this palace of wonders increased a hundredfold.” 


Aberdeen Press—*‘ This charming study written in a style that a child can 
understand and appreciate.” 


PAMELA’S DREAM HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By THe Lapy RacHEL BynG. With 24 Illustrations by E. MAUDE- 
Roxsy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Dramatic Version, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ELIZABETH CROLY BOOKS 
THE STREET THAT RAN AWAY 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour by R. J. WiLL1AmMs. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


A SAILING WE WILL GO 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by CHarRLEes Dixon, R.I. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
Westminster Gazette—‘‘‘ A Sailing We Will Go’ is a first-rate book of 
adventure.” 


THE LUCKY TUB 
With a Wrapper in Colour by Hirpa CowHam. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Children’s Newspaper—“ Five shillings’ worth of gold. It is difficult to 
do justice to this charming book of verse for children without seeming to 
exaggerate its many attractions.’ 


THE CADBY BOOKS 
THE DOLLS’ DAY 


By Carine Capsy. With 29 Illustrations by WILL CapBy. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


FINDING A FAIRY 


By Carine CapBy. With 31 Wlustrations by WILL CapBy. 
Fourth Edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BROWNIES IN SWITZERLAND: A Winter 
Sports Holiday 


By Carine Capsy. With 24 Photographic Illustrations by WILL 
CapBy. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
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Jack London’s Novels 
AUTOGRAPH EDITION 3/6 net 


MILLS & BOON are tssuing an entirely New Edition of Jack London's 
famous Novels. These are printed on the best paper, and are the same 
size as the ordinary 7s. 6d. novel. They are uniformly bound in red cloth 
boards with coloured picture wrappers, and are published at 3s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURE LOVE OF LIFE 

THE VALLEY OF THE MOON THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER 
THE GRUISE OF THE SNARK SOUTH SEA TALES 

THE ROAD A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS 
JOHN BARLEYCORN MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY 
THE JACKET SMOKE AND SHORTY 

THE IRON HEEL ISLAND TALES 

DUTCH COURAGE THE HUMAN DRIFT 


New Half-Crown Library 


Good Paper. Large Size. Cloth Bound, Picture Wrappers. 


An entirely new series containing some of the most widely read novels of 
recent years. 


JUNGLE LOVE (A Tropical erage - 4 . Lovuis—E GERARD 
A SULTAN’S SLAVE P 3 d . Louts—E GERARD 
THE VIRGIN’S TREASURE. 3 ‘ A : - Lovuisz— GERARD 
DAYS OF PROBATION : . ~ , : . Louis— GERARD 
LiFE’S SHADOW SHOW ‘ . . . é . Louts—E GERARD 
FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON . : : - F . LoutsE GERARD 
THE WITCH CHILD F 2 : : e . LouIis—E GERARD 
A WREATH OF STARS é = 2 t . Louis— GERARD 
THE NECKLACE OF TEARS - : P ‘ LouIsE GERARD 
SECRETS (Entirely New) : ; ie gee . RoceR BATCHELDER 
GREENSEA ISLAND : = , . Victor BRIDGES 


- Victor BRIDGES 
J. AUBREY Tyson 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 
THE SCARLET TANAGER 

A LONDON GIRL : 
BUMBLEDINKY . ° 


; - A. A. THomson 
JOHN BARLEYCORN . ‘ 5 
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q : Jack Lonpon 
THE DAWN : : Joan SUTHERLAND 
BEYOND THE SHADOW é 3 JOAN SUTHERLAND 


THE HIDDEN ROAD . 

THE FUGITIVE MILLIONAIRE 
THE ORCHARD GATE * 
A GAMBLE WITH HEARTS 
THE GREAT ACCIDENT ° 


: Joan SUTHERLAND 
= . ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Ben AMES WILLIAMS 


Ox 


. 


EVERED ; 4 - - Ben AmES WILLIAMS 
WHITE HEAT. ° 5 6 “Panes 
THE FOOL OF FORTUNE ‘ A “E. C. BuLey 


Maup MALLET 

- Horace NEwTE 
- Horace NEwTEe 
S. C. NETHERSOLE 

S. C. NETHERSOLE 

S. C. NETHERSOLE 

. L.A. RS Wyo 
HarRoLp SPENDER 

T. C. WIGNALL 


THE LOVE CHIT ; ° 
TREASURE UPON EARTH . 
THE GENTLE BIGAMIST . 
WILSAM . : . 
TAKE JOY HOME ° 
THE GAME OF THE TANGLED WEB 
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ALL SORTS 
THE DIVIDING SWORD 
JIMMY LAMBERT . 
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